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PREFATORY  XOTE. 

The  following  address  was  prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association 
and  delivered  on  June  11,  1900,  at  Montreal,  wiiere  tiie  meeting  for  that  year 
was  held.  It  was  afterwards  read,  with  a  few  additions,  on  I)ecenil)er  7, 
1900,  in  a  winter  course  of  lectures  to  the  teacliers  of  the  City  and  District  of 
Montreal. 

The  fact  tiiat  it  was  written  originally  for  the  lihrarians  of  America  will 
account  for  tiie  line  of  thought  running  through  the  address  ;  Ijccause,  outside 
of  a  few  great  institutions,  few  Canadian  books  are  found  in  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  indication  of  the  directions  in  which 
they  were  to  look  in  order  to  follow  up  a  neglected  department  of  literature. 
In  the  ti!ne  allotted  it  could  not  possibly  be  more  tlian  that. 


Ottawa,  January,  1901. 
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It  is  not  possible  in  the  cuinpiiss  of  one  lecture  to  ^ive  tin 
a(Ie(|uate  aecoiint  of  the  prose  writers  of  Canada.  In  the 
first  place  tliere  is  the  ditKciilty  of  dealing  with  a  bi-lingual 
literature,  an<l  then  there  is  the  difKciiltv  of  separating  that 
Mhich  deserves  mention  from  the  current  uiass  of  printed 
communicati.ju.  AVheii  one  is  called  upon — in  this  age  of 
newspaper-  and  magazines — to  decide  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  piose  lilt, Mature  tiie  (lil1icult>-  is  enliiineed  l.y  the  I'act 
that  some  of  (»ur  best  prose  writers  have  never  published  a 
single  detached  volume. 

In  a  general  review  such  as  this,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  (.'anadian  litera- 
ture originated  and  In-  which  it  was  directed  into  its  actual 
channels,  when  we  will  at  once  perceive  that,  with  reference 
t(j  the  history  of  the  other  nations  of  America,  Canada  is 
both  young  and  old.  Jamestown,  the  first  English  settlement 
on  rhis  continent,  was  founded  in  1007.  It  has  been  desolate 
for  two  hundred  years,  l)Ut  Quebec — founded  in  1608,  only 
one  year  later — is  still  flourishing.  Besides  being  brave 
soldiers  and  skilful  seamen,  both  Samuel  de  Chami)lain 
and  C'aptain  John  Smith  were  authors  and  led  the  way  in 
English  and  French  prose  writing  in  America  ;  but  there 
Avas  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  development  in  the  Xortli, 
while,  in  the  South,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  became  the 
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cclltn'    <if    iill    illM'llcr'lllill     life    wllidl,    tlinHM'Ii     it     tlii\Vr«l    ill    a 

narrow  cliaimcl,  \vii>  iiitfiisc  ntid  imiiitcrniptcil, 

( 'iiiiiidiiiM   lit<'nitni'('  ami   ('aiiadiaii   liistorv  ii|i('ii   with   tlic 
Works  (»r  Saimicl  <!(•  ( 'liaiii|>laiii.     ( 'liaiiii>Iaiii  wa-«  an  aiiilior 
ill  tlic  t'lilli'st  sense  of  the  word  ;    t'or  he  even  illii-1  rated  his 
own  works  an<l  drew  exceUeiit  niai»>  whi(di  he  i>idili»h(d  witli 
them.      His  works  iiudiKh'   not   onlv   hi-^   Novau'es   in    Acadia 
and  ( 'aiiadn,  hut  l»is  previous  vova^c  to  the  We-i   Indie-  and 
ids  (h'seriptioii  ot'  ,\Le.\ieo.     Jle  wrote  also  short  treati>e<  on 
navigation  and  inai>-inakin,u'  wincdi  are  still  iisefiil  to  fxjdaiii 
early  (.'arto<:'rapliy.      The  edition  ot'  his  works  pid)li-h<'d   at 
(^)iiel)e('  in    |SV<),  uiifler  the  anspi('(\s  of  Laval   rnlversity,  is 
a  nioniiinent   ol"  the  seholarship  of  the  Abhe  Laverdiere,  its 
(ditor,  and  of  the  t;'enerosity  of  its  ])nl)lisher.      \   lihrarian 
need  no  lonp,('r  spend  niouoy  upon  original  editions,  tor  this 
is  the  most  complete  of  all,  and  it  is  l)osidos,  the  most  credit- 
able specimen  of  tlu;  printer's  art  ever  published  in  ( 'anada. 
From  the  time  of  Chaniplain  d(»wn  to  the  eonipie-t  in  IToO 
learned  and  enltivated  men,  eeelesiasties  for  the  most  part, 
wrote  in  and  about  Canada  ;    but  their  books  were  published 
in   I'.nrope.      Marc  Kescarbot,  a  comjuinion  of  Champlain   in 
Aeadia,    wrote,    in    French,    a    history   of   X<'W   France   and 
enticed  "  Les  Pluses  de  la  Xonvelle  France  "  to  >iiig  l)c-idc 
the  rushing  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     Then  came  t!ie  hmg 
series  (d'  desiiit  Relati(»iis,  the  books  of  Father  l.e  C'lercrj,  th<i 
Latin    histoiw    of    Dn    Creux.  the    learned    work    of    I-'atliev 
Tatiteau,  the  letters  of  .Marie  (iuyart,  the  Huron  JJictionary 
and  the    IJistorv  of  Father  Sagard,  the  Travels  of   Ilenni.'- 
])in,  the  general  treatise  of    J)ac(jueville  de    La   rolheiie,  and 
the  works  of  Father  Charlevoix,  still  the  great  res(»urce  of 
writers   on    Canadian   subjects.      There   were   many    others. 
There  was   De  Tonti — never  since  Jonathan  was  there  friend- 
ship so  devoted  as  his  was  to  La  Salle.     There  was  Denys — 
the  capable  and  enterprising  governor  of  Cape  Breton  ;    and 
Boucher — the  plain  colonist  from  the  frontier  post  of  Three 
en  beset  with  savage  Iroquois)  who  stood  up  before 
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the  (ircat  Kiiiii'  and  pleaded  the  caii-c  <'l'  ilie  drxpaii'ln^' 
(M)l(inv— and  tlicii,  Ic-l  we  licconic  tun  -.-riiMi-,  uc  lia\('  tliat 
friv<dous  youiiiH' otlicci',  the  iJaroii  dc  Lalmntan.  who  ]»aid  oil' 
ihc  pioiis  pricsis  of  .Montreal  I'oi"  teariiii;'  h'a\'es  otit  ol'  his 
Jiaiiiihtv  pa.uan  hooks  hv  telling'  shiiuh'roiis  -tories  of  all  tho 
good  peo|i|e  of  ( 'aiiada. 

Ihit  till-  literalni'e,  while  (•on>ideralile  in  estent.  Ma-  not 
indiiiciioiis  to  the  soil  ;  alihou.uh  in  (pialitv  it  was,  perhaps, 
>iiperioi-  to  that  of  the  Mn.ulisli  colonies.  There  were  ednca- 
tional  in>titiiiioiis  and  teaehinn' orders  and  eiilli\ated  people; 
i»iit  edncation  did  not  reach  the  nKis<.  A  pi'intin<i'  pre—  was 
set  np  at  ( 'ainhrid^'e,  ^lassaclmsetts,  in  the  vear  \('>-)U,  hnt 
one  hiimlred  and  twenty  years  later,  wiien  ( 'anaihi  pa-scd 
under  l!riti-li  rnle,  there  was  not  oi'  ;irintin<^'  pres-  in  tho 
whole  (d'  .Vew  I''rance.  I!\('n  the  cai':  money  wa-  hand- 
wi'itten  and  the  Ordoiinances — a  sort  nt  ii(iveriiin<'nt  dehen- 
lui'cs  {)assinii'  ciii'i'unt  as  uion(!y-  vvere  prinii  d  in  I'Vance. 
Th  re  was  in  Xew  I'^rance  a  j)olite  an..  ciilti\-ated  society  ; 
but  the  lit(  I'attire  which  existed  wa-  a  re  dex  ol'  tiie  ciiltnre  of 
Old  France — (d'  the  France  <d'  the  iJonr'^on  Kinus,  This 
jealousy  of  the  press  in  ('anada  i.>  vcvy  reinarkalde,  hecimso 
there  was  at  least  one  printin.u'  press  in  Mexico  in  1  ;■).'!'.•,  anl 
in  Peril  in   ir>.S(;. 

l^l")n  a  people  thus  .socially  oi\a'anize(|  the  I'Jiuiish  coniiiiest 
fell  with  g'reat  force,  for,  at  the  peace  in  17(i;>,  when  .\ew 
France  was  definitively  ceded,  a  larii'e  nnni'Der  of  the  educated 
laymen  emiu'rated  to  France  and  left  the  people  without  their 
natural  leaders. 

r  am  aware  that  this  lias  heen  recently  disi)nted  ;  Init  I  am 
loath  to  believe  that  Pjihaud,  (Jarneau,  and  above  all  tho 
conscientious  and  judicious  Abbe  Ferland  can  be  in  error. 
The  truth  lies  probably  l)etween  the  two  extremes,  and  it 
will  be  safer  to  say  that  those  who  had  any  concern  with  the 
French  government  or  army,  or  wdio  had  any  claims?  upon  or 
connection  Avitli  the  Frenc]i  Court  emigrated.  Xow  when  wo 
consider  that  the  government  was  despotic  and  that  there  was 
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no  semblance  of  free  institutions  to  afford  an  outlet  for  inde- 
pendent energy  or  ambition,  we  will  recognise  the  effect  of 
such  an  emigration.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy  that 
they  did  not  abandon  their  charge.  Bowing  to  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  they  severed  their  connection  with  their 
Motherland  ;  and,  if  French  literature  in  Canada  now 
breathes  with  a  life  all  its  own,  it  is  due  to  the  Church  which 
sustained  it  in  its  time  of  sore  discouragement.  Literature 
could  not  flourish  under  such  conditions  ;  moreover,  French 
and  English  Canadians  l)otli  had  yet  to  undergo  many  trials 
and  many  political  and  military  experiences.  These  they 
shared  in  common  ;  for  in  those  days  intermarriages  were 
frecpient  and  tlie  two  races  understood  each  other  better  than 
they  (lu  now.  Was  it  because  the  age  of  newspapers  had  not 
come  ^ 

The  English  who  first  came  to  Canada  did  not  come  in 
pursuit  of  literature  ;  and,  besides,  the  air  v/as  charged  with 
eleclrieitv  :  for  the  treatv  of  iiciico  had  soai'celv  been  ratified 
when  tlio  stamp  act  was  passed.  In  the  ensuing  struggle, 
after  some  hesitation,  the  new  subjects  of  England  sided  with 
her  ;  foi-.  in  the  much  nudigned  Quel)ec  Act,  she  had  dealt 
iustlv,  and  even  kiiidlv,  witli  them  and  tliev  rallied  to  her 
supj^oi'l.  The  war  swept  to  tlie  walls  of  Quebec,  and  yet  the 
Connnissioners  of  the  Continental  Congress  could  not  sweep 
the  ])rovin('e  into  the  continental  union.  Even  the  astute 
Franklin,  in  whose  hands  Oswald  and  Hartley  and  Lord 
Shell •uriic  were  as  wax  and  who  was  able  to  outwit  even  a 
statesman  like  Vergennes,  was  foiled  at  ]\Eontreal  bv  the 
polite^  but  inflexible  resolution  of  the  French  Canadian  clergy 
and  gentry. 

Tho  tide  of  invasion  receded  and  peace  came  at  last — but 
not  repose  ;  for  with  peace  came  the  sorrowful  procession 
of  proseril)ed  refugees  who  laid  the  foundations  of  English 
Canada.  United  Empire  Loyalists  they  were  called,  and 
United  Empire  Loyalists  are  their  descendants  to  the  present 
day.     Well  is  it  for  us  they  were  educated  men  ;    for  the 
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institutions  their  fathers  had  helped  to  found  had  to  be  left 
behind  ;  and  they  set  their  faces  to  the  unbroken  wilderness 
where  the  forest  came  down  to  the  water's  edge — where  the 
only  roads  were  Indian  trails,  or  paths  made  by  wild  animals 
through  the  thickets.  The  time  for  literature  had  not  come  ; 
for  there  Avere  farms  to  bo  cleared  and  roads  and  bridges  and 
church(\>;  and  school-houses  to  be  built.  All  these  lay  behind 
them  in  the  homes  from  wliich  they  jiad  been  driven. 
Chai'ly  then,  if  we  want  original  Canadian  works  for  our 
libraries,  we  must  pass  over  these  years. 

But  not  yet  was  tiiis  people  to  find  repose,  for  our  givnd- 
parents   had   scant   time   to   organize   themselves   into   civil 
toniiinmities  when  war  broke  out  again  and  once  moix;  tliev 
took  I'.j.  arms  for  the  ])rincii)les  tliey  bold  dcMr.     The  struggle 
was  exhausting,   for  they  bad   to  fight  almost  alone.     The 
Mother-country  could  give  very  little  assistance,  because  she 
was  ('imaged  in  a  life  and  death  conflict  with  a  world  in  arms. 
In  that  ••  splendid  isolation,"  which  has  more  than  once  been 
the  destiny  of  England,  the  little.  half-French,  half-English, 
dependency  stood  fii-m  ;    l)ut  her  frontiers  were  again  swept 
by    invasion.       The    destruction    of    Avar    and    subsequent 
recAory  ivom  its  effects  postponed  again  the  era  of  litera- 
ture ;    for  our  land  Avas  all  border  land  and  felt  the  scourge 
of  war  in   its  Avhole  extent.      At  last   came   peace   and   tlie 
Canadian   ])eople  could  .settle  down  to  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  their  oAvn  institutions— but  long,  long  years  had  been 
lost  and  it  Avas  not  until  1S25  or  1S30  that  any  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature  began  to  be  felt. 

And  noAv  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  make  plain  the 
circumstances  Avhich  retarded  the  development  of  Canadian 
literature,  I  Avill  pass  on  to  a  short  and  necessarily  imperfect 
surA-ey  of  the  books  of  Avhich  it  is  composed,  and  you  Avill  find, 
as  might  have  been  supposed,  that  our  prose  literature  has 
naturally  folloAved  uj)  those  directions  which  had  special 
reference  to  practical  life. 

^o  one,  I  think,  but  Piicli,  had  been  devoting  himself  to 
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tlic  l)il)liogi'apli_v  of  AincricaM  hooks  wlicii  Farihanlt  jnil)- 
lisliod  in  1S;>T,  at  (^iiclicc,  in  French,  his  '*  Catalogue  of 
■works  on  the  liistory  of  America  with  special  reference  to 
those  relatinn'  to  Canada,  Acadia  and  Louisiana."  He  had 
served  in  the  war  ;    l)Ut  when  the  "  Literarv  and  Historical 
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as   founded    he    ix'came   one   of    its    most    active 


iiiendiers.  IFe  was  pr<'si<lent  and  then  perpetual  secretary, 
and  in  his  time  were  published  those  reprints  of  scarce  works 
which  are  now  so  rare.     He  had  been  chief  adviser  in  ecdlect- 
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burned  in  IS-ll),  and  he  was  then  sent  to  Europe  to  make 
purchases  to  re])lace  the  loss.  Faribault's  catalogue  contains 
valuable  notes,  both  original  and  extracted.  It  is  now  very 
scarce — a  copy  in  th(>  !Menzies  sale  brought  $8.00.  ^[organ's 
"  Bibliotheca  Canadensis"  is  the  next  in  order.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  industry  and  covers  the  whole  period  from  the 
conf|uest  down  to  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  isOT.  The 
same  writer's  *'  C*amidian  ^Een  and  Women  of  the  Time," 
published  in  1S9S,  practically  continues  the  first  work  ;  tor, 
although  it  contains  notices  of  a  vast  number  of  people  Avho 
are  not  in  the  remotest  way  connected  with  letters,  yet  all  the 
Ulti'rK^i'ur.^  are  there — all  I  said  scjniewhat  inadvei'teiitly.  for 
thei-e  are  a  few  imjiortant  names  omitted. 

In  :1SS('»  the  late  Dr.  Kingsford  pul»lished  a  book  called 
^'('anadian  Archaeology,"  dealing  with  early  i)rinte(l  ( 'ana- 
dian  books,  and  he  supplemented  it,  in  iSDi*,  hy  anorher — 
the  '"  Farly  Bibliogi'a])hy  of  Ontario" — for  the  firsr  had 
been  written  too  hurriedly  to  be  accurate.  Sir  John  Bourinot 
also  has  done  excellent  work  in  this  tield  in  his  **  Intellectual 
Development  of  the  Canadian  peo])le,"  Toronto,  18S1,  and 
in  a  monogTa))h  for  the  lioyal  Society  of  Canada,  "'  Canada's 
Inttdlectual  Strength  and  Weakness,"  ISii:].  A  work  of 
great  importance  on  Canadian  Bibliography  is  by  Phileas 
Oagnon — "  Essai  de  Bibliographic  Canadieune  " — a  hand- 
some octavo  of  722  pages  published  by  the  author  at  (Quebec 
in  1S05.     It  contains  valuable  notes  and  facsimile  reprints 
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of  rare  title  pages,  ilesides  these  there  is  an  exhaustive  anno- 
tated l!il)lioL;raphy,  l.y  Maefarlaiic,  of  liouks  printed  in 
Xew  r.runswick,  St.  ,Iohn,  189.";  Lureau's  "  Histoire  de  la 
kitteratP.re  Canadienne,"  .Montreal,  l;s74,  and  Kaiii-ht's 
'*  Catalogtie  of  Canadian  Jiooks,"  Toronto,  ISDC.  \  can 
mention  oidy  these  few — there  are  besides  ininmieraMe 
nionographs  in  French  and  Knglish,  separate  and  in  maga- 
zines, for  the  suhject  is  a  favourite  one  with  ( 'anadians,  Tlu? 
catalogues  of  the  parliamentary  library  at  Ottawa  and  of  the 
public  library  at  Toronto  are  also  very  useful  to  collectors 
and  students. 

The  English  kings  entertained  no  jealousy  of  the  printing 
press.  William  Caxton  had  a  good  position  at  the  court  of 
3Iargaret  Plantagenet,  Duchess  of  ]]urgundy,  and  her 
brother,  King  Edward  IV.,  received  him  into  high  favour. 
In  150;]  two  of  his  apprentices  were  made  King's  Printers, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  always  existed  by  patent  a  i-oyal 
printer  (Kegius  Impressor)  through  wdiom  alone  the  orders 
and  proclamations  of  the  government  were  issued. 

The  olHce  of  King's  printer  became  thereafter  an  import- 
ant factor  in  English  administration  and  it  was  introduced 
into  all  the  colonies.  Xo  sooner,  therefore,  was  Canada 
definitely  ceded  in  17(!:5  than  a  printing  ofhce  became  a 
government  necessity  at  (^U'bec,  and  in  1707,  Ih-own  and 
(iilmore  ])ublishc(l,  by  authority,  a  folio  volume  of  Ordin- 
ances. William  Brown  continued  to  jn-int  for  the  Crown  ; 
but  the  jirst  imprint  which  ai)i)ears  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  formal  Koyal  patent  direct  from  the  Crown,  is  that  of 
AVilliam  \'ondenvelden  in  17!»7.  John  Bennett  was  iving's 
printer  in  Upper  Canada  in  iSOl.  Christopher  Sower  was 
King's  printer  in  X'ew  Brunswick  in  1785,  and  John  liushell 
was  King's  iirinter  in  Xova  Scotia  as  early  as  1752.  In  175G 
■N\e  find  his  name  afKxed  to  a  proclamation  offering  £25  for 
every  .Mienuic  scalp.  Settlers  on  the  outskirts  of  Halifax 
had  been  losing  scalps  ;  for  the  :Micmacs  made  their  collec- 
tion a  labour  of  love  and  the  Abbe  le  Loiitre,  who  controlled 
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the  Micinaos,  could  buy  eighteen  British  scalps  for  only  1,800 
livres.  Xaturallv  thev  had  to  l)i<l  IuuIkm'  at  Halifax.  All 
this  did  not  invite  to  literary  pursuits  ;  but  the  volumes  of 
statutes  and  official  documents  were  well  i)rinted  and,  if 
literature  did  not  flourish,  it  was  not  for  w^ant  of  a  printing 
ofiicc,  These  volumes  were  books  but  not  literature  and 
cannot  be  noticed  here. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  first 
books — the  Canadian  inciuinhnla  so  precious  to  bibliophiles. 
The  iirst  book  printed  at  (^nebec  was  "  Le  Catechisme  du 
diocrse  (le  Sens,,"  r.i-own  and  (lilinorc,  1704 — one  year  after 
the  cession.  Only  one  copy  is  now  known.  Then  followed 
in  17<»7,  an  Abridgement  of  ( "hristian  Doctrine,  in  ^[onr,- 
agjiais,  by  Father  Labrosse.  Then  Cugnet's  "  Traite  de  la  loi 
dc^  Fiefs  " — and  other  branches  of  the  old  French  law  (for 
it  was  in  fonr  ]iarts)  AVilliam  Brown,  1775.  Cugnet  was  a 
vcrv  able  civil  lawver.  lie  became  clerk  to  the  Council  and 
assisted  the  English  (Government  by  advising  them  upon  the 
old  laws  of  Canada. 

The  first  book  printed  at  Montreal  was  "  Le  Iveglcment  de 
la  ( 'oiifrerie  de  Fadoration  perpetuelle  du  Saint  Sacrement '' 
— ^lesplet  and  Berger,  1770.  Then  we  have  *' Le  -luge  a 
Paix  " — a  translation  of  a  portion  of  Burn's  "  Justice  of  the 
Peace,"  l)y  J.  F.  Perrault,  a  volume  of  500  pages  8vo, 
printed  l>y  Mesplets  in  1780.  Jieligion  and  law  are  the  two 
organizing  factors  of  society,  and  this  practical  people  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  conduct  in  this  world,  not  forgetting 
regard  to  the  next — in  M-liich  everybody  fully  believed. 
Later  <ui,  in  1810,  we  find  the  imprint  of  Xathan  Mower  on 
a  reprint  of  Jiishop  Porteous'  ""  Evidences."  In  1812  appeared 
Blyth's  "'  Narrative  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., "  and  in 
1810,  a  volume  of  lloman  Catholic  prayers  in  Iroquois. 
These  are  not  all  the  books  printed  in  those  years,  but  the 
titles  indicate  the  tendencies  of  the  people. 

AVe  have  in  Huston's  '' Repertoire  Xational  "  (the  first 
edition  of  Avhich  is  very  scarce,  but  wdiich  was  reprinted  in 
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fonr  volumes  at  Montreal  in  1893)  a  collection  of  extracts — 
in  fact  a  cyclopedia  of  native  French  Canadian  literature, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  184-8.  One  piece  alone  (a 
poem)  bears  date  prior  to  the  English  period.  It  is  dated 
1704.  From  1778  to  1802  there  are  only  twelve  articles. 
It  was  not  until  1832  that  the  French  national  spirit  became 
thoroughly  awake  and  from  that  year  the  extracts  became 
increasingly  numerous.  The  first  books  in  general  literature 
began  to  appear  in  1830  and  1831,  and  in  1832,  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  passed  the  first  Copyright  Act.  That  year 
would  then  be  a  convenient  date  from  which  to  reckon  the 
revival  of  literature  in  Canada.  Do  not  suppose  that  the 
Canadian  people  were  uncultivated  in  those  days.  Although 
they  were  too  busy  to  become  Avriters  they  were  great 
readers  and  there;  were  more  book-stores,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  now. 

Tlie  first  book  in  general  literature  published  in  Upper 
(Canada  was  a  novel,  '*  St.  Ursula's  Convent,  or  the  Xun  of 
Canada,"  printed  at  Kingston  in  1824.  There  was  also  a 
press  at  Xiagara  (on  the  Lake)  which  did  some  reprinting  ; 
for  we  find  that,  in  1831,  Southey's  "  Life  of  Xelson  "  and 
Gait's  "  Life  of  Byron  "  were  printed  there.  The  same  press 
issued,  in  1832,  an  original  work  by  David  Thompson,  a 
''  History  of  the  War  of  1812,"  and  in  1836  was  printed  at 
Toronto  a  book  of  152  pages  in  octavo,  "■  The  Discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Xorth  American  Indians."  This  book  was  reprinted  in  the 
Tnited  States. 

I  cannot  pretend  in  a  paper  like  this  to  give  more  than  a 
general  indication  of  the  extent  of  publication  in  those  days. 
TlK're  were  books  and  pamphlets  I  shall  not  have  space  to 
mention  ;  but  there  were  very  few  books  published  in  Lower 
Caiuida  before  1833,  and  in  Tapper  Canada  liefore  1841. 
During  all  that  period,  however,  there  were  many  prose 
writers  ;  for  the  newspaper  press  was  very  active  and,  in  the 
limes  before  telegraphs  when  news  came  by  letter,  the  news- 
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j-apcrs  c'fditaincd  inoro  oriii'inal  matter,  compared  with 
jidvcrtisomonts,  than  thcv  (!(►  now.  Xewspapcrs  did  not 
(M»ntaiii  so  iiiaiiv  (Mtntradictoi'v  statcinonts,  for  tiicrc  was  more 
linio  to  s(H'iirc'  accnracy.  Tlioy  were  diliii,('ntly  read  and 
editorials  were  more  valued  than  now.  J)arc  I  say  they  wore 
moi-e  carcfnllv  written  ? 

The  ])<»liti('al  cirennistances  of  ( "ana<la  are  so  exeej^tional 
that  almost  every  prohlem  which  can  arise  in  the  domain  of 
jiolitics  has  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  encountered  by  our 
statesmen.  (Questions  of  race,  of  lang-uagv,  of  religion,  of 
education — (jnestions  of  local  government,  of  ])rovincial 
autonomy,  of  federative  union — of  the  relative  obligations 
betwefiii  an  im])erial  central  ])ower  and  self  governing 
colonies,  have  all  been,  <»f  necessity,  threshed  out  in  the 
i)ominioii  of  Canada.  Their  underlying  principles  have  not 
only  been  laid  bare,  but  legislation  has  built  firm  social  and 
political  structures  upon  them.  For  this  reason  there  has 
always  been  a  great  deal  of  ])olitical  pamphleteering  in 
Tanada  and  of  solid  thiid^ing  also  which,  in  later  days,  and  in 
larger  connnunities,  would  have  been  expanded  into  books. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  a  pamphlet  upou  a  serious  subject  ; 
because  I  feel  sure  the  author  did  not  write  it  for  money,  but 
because  he  had  something  to  say.  Pamphlets  come  hot  from 
(he  brain  of  a  man  who  cannot  help  writing.  Great  revolu- 
tions have  been  wrought  by  pamphlets  falling,  like  burning 
coals,  upon  inflammable  materials.  ^Nfany  of  the  pamphlets 
relate  to  the  union  of  the  colonies.  ]\lany  of  them  look  for- 
ward to  the  organization  of  the  Empire,  but,  able  though 
many  of  them  were  the  times  were  not  ripe.  The  people  of 
Kngland  were  then,  as  they  still  are,  in  political  thought  far 
behind  the  colonists. 

l'^>r  the  reasons  cited  above  the  number  of  our  prose 
writers  who  have  devoted  their  labours  to  constitutional  and 
parliamentary  history  and  law  is  large.  Two,  however,  stand 
out  before  the  others  and  have  won  high  reputations  through- 
out Jjritain  and  her  Colonies.     Dr.  ^i.lpheus  Todd  and  Sir 
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Johii  JJuurinot  are  known  wherever  parliamentary  institu- 
tions are  .studied.  Dr.  Todd's  chief  work  "' rarliamentary 
(Jove"nment  in  Kngland  "  is  one  of  the  great  standard 
authorities,  it  has  passed  through  two  editions,  and  a  con- 
densed edition  has  been  published  by  a  leading  English 
Avritcr.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  German  and  Italian, 
lie  wrote  also  a  work,  indispensable  to  the  self  governing 
coh>nies  of  the  Empire,  ''Parliamentary  (Jovernment  in  tlu; 
British  Colonies,"  in  which  is  set  forth  in  clear  detail  and 
with  abounding  references  the  mode  of  adaptation  of  the 
P.virish  ]->ar]iamentary  system  to  all  the  diverse  coloni(>s  of 
till'  I'jupire. 

'i'lic  name  of  Sir  John  Bourinot,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Coiimions,  must  frequently  be  mentioned  in  any  account  of 
Canadian  literature.      His  literary  work  is  large  in  extent 
ami  i<  valued  throughout  all  English  speaking  communities. 
]li^  '•  Parliamentary  Procedure  "  is  the  accepted  authority  of 
our  Parliament.     His  "  Constitutional  Ilistorv  of  Canada  " 
is    the    best    manual    on    the    subject.      His    two    series    of 
"  Lc(  rures  on  Federal  Government  in  Canada  "  and  ''  Local 
Government  in  Canada  "  have  been  published  in  the  -Tolins- 
Hoi)kins  "  University  Studies,''  and  his  '*  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Political  Systems  of  Canada  and  the  United  States," 
read    before    Harvard    University    and    the    Johns-Hopkins 
SclxMil    of  Political    Science,    has    been    published    in    the 
"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science." 
On  these  and  kindred  subjects  he  has  contriluited  largely  not 
only  to  the  periodicals  of  his  native  country,  but  to  reviews 
iu  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Although  I  have  s])ecially  mentioned  these  two  writers 
there  are  many  others  who  have  done  important  work  in  this 
field  ;  as,  for  instance,  Prof.  Ashley,  now  of  Harvard,  whose 
"  L(>ctures  on  the  earlier  constitutional  history  of  Canada  " 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  William  H.  Clement,  whose  volume 
on  "  Canadian  Constitutional  Law "  is  the  text  book  at 
Toronto  University.     The  field  was  ver\-  wide  and  from  the 
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first  the  proLloins  to  be  solved  aftfr  tlic  cession  were  complex 
and  diflicnlt.  A  people,  alien  in  race,  religion,  and  lan,i2:nag'e, 
and  irnniensely  superior  in  nnml)ers,  were  to  he  governed,  not 
as  serfs,  bnt  as  freemen  and  equals.  It  was  a  civilization  and 
a  system  of  law  equal  to  tlieir  own  with  which  the  Knclish  had 
to  reckon  ;  and  with  a  religion  which  penetrated  to  the  vitv 
foundation  of  society  as  deeply  as  did  their  own  national 
churches.  The  subject  is  profoundly  interesting-  and  there  is 
a  mass  of  literature  relating  to  it.  A  few  English  immigrants 
who  came  in  from  the  southern  colonies  immediately  after 
(he  con((uest  thought  to  govern  the  country  without  reference 
to  the  institutions  of  the  conquered  people  and  the  early 
English  governors,  General  ^lurray  and  Lord  Dorchester, 
were  to  the  French  Canadians  a  wall  of  defence.  The  period 
may  be  studied  in  the  works  of  Baron  ^Masercs,  a  man  of 
great  ability  who  was  Attorney  General  of  the  Province  and 
afterward  liaron  of  the  Exchequer  Court  in  England.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  stock  and  had  strong  anti-Koraan  prejudices 
though  personally  very  amiable.  Hl  could  not  see  why  the 
Erench  should  not  prefer  the  English  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  to  persuade  them  to  do  so. 
Jle  utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  French  Canadians, 
tli((iigli  he  was  French  in  race  and  spoke  and  wrote  French 
like  a  native.  Later  on  came  the  discussions  which  led  tct  the 
(!i\ision  of  the  province  and  the  separation  of  Upper  from 
Lower  (.^anada.  Then  followed  the  agitations  of  Papineau 
ill  tli(!  Lower,  and  of  Gourlay  and  ^lackenzie  in  the  Fpper 
Province,  with  an  abundant  crop  of  pamphlets  leading  up  to 
th(^  re-union. 

But  while  these  were  sometimes  merely  party  pamphlets 
of  no  real  value,  there  was  also  much  writing  by  such  men 
as  the  Howes,  Sewells,  Stuarts,  Bobinsons,  Haliburtons  and 
others  of  refugee  stock.  Tliese  men  were  exponents  of  views 
concerning  the  destiny  of  the  English  race  and  the  imi)ort- 
ance  of  an  organization  of  the  Empire  which  had  been  held 
by  Shirley,  Hutchinson,  Dickinson,  and  even  by  Franklin 
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Jiinisclf  in    IT.*)!  and  d«>\vn  to  a  short   Mmc  [Ji-cvion-  to  the 
]ievohition.      The  J.oyalists  had   l>een,   and    these   men    were, 
lis  jealoii-   of   constitnti(»nal    freedom    as    the    Iea(h'rs   of   the 
jiopiilar  j)arty.      Their  successors  in  ,Mir    lays.  ( 'oh    Dciii-on, 
Dr.    Parkin,   ().    \V.    Ilowland   and   the    Ii:iperial    Ke.hTati..n 
League,  as  well  as  our  youth  who  have  so  i-ecciitly  t'ought   in 
S(Mirh   Afi'ica   ai-c  the  heirs  and   representatives  of  the   men 
^\ho    (h-eanied    tluit    great    (h'eani    which    Thomas    J'ov.nall 
(-oveiMior  of  the  <'oh.nies  of  South  Carolina,   .Vew   ^'(.rk  and 
-Ma-saeiiusefts  from    1 7:)o  to   17<;>)  j.riuted  in  capital   letters 
in  his  ••Administration  of  the  ( '(.Ionics,""  namely,  that  -  ( ireat 
Ih'iiaiii  mii^iit  no  more  he  considere(l  as  the  kiiigdoni  of  this 
i-le  oidy,  with  many  a])peii(lages  of  provinces,  coloni,-,  -ettle- 
nieiits   and    other   extraneous    parts,    hut    as   a    great    marine 
(|oniiiii,,n  con-isting  of  <>uv  possessions  in  the  Atlantic  and  in 
America  uniteil  into  a  one  Km|)ire  in  a  one  centre,  where  the 
seal   (.f  government   is.""   Tie  dream    wa-  -hut   up  i'or   manv 
<lays — and   even   many  years  ;     for  the  times  of  the   ••  little 
Knglanders  ""  were  to  (    ine  ;    l)nt  it  may  he  that,  in  the  hitter 
day.-,   if  not  a  />".''  lirihnniicd   a  />"./•  A  ii(/lic(niii   \r\;\v  reach 
round  the  w<M'l(! — a  |.\eace  of  justice,  of  freedom,  (►f  e(piality 
l-etorc  the  law — and  who  can   tell    where  the  centre  of  the 
English  speaking  world   may  then  he  ( 

1  he  lii.-tory  of  ('amida  and  of  its  >eparate  i>rovinci  >  has 
heen  the  favourite  theme  of  our  writers  of  pro<e.  '{"he  his- 
tories written  during  the  French  regime  were  pul.li-hed  in 
1-raiice;  hut,  soon  after  the  cession,  a  new  moveineiii 
towards  the  stud_\  of  ( 'anadian  hi-toiy  commenced.  lleriot 
—  Deputy  Postimister  (Jeneral  of  Canada — wrote,  in  1mi4, 
a  "  History  ot  Caiuida,"  of  which  only  oiu'  v<»lume  nppeare(l, 
hut  it  was  ])id)lished  in  London  and  had  no  original  merit. 
'I  he  first  really  Canadian  history  was  puhlished  hy  .\cil-on 
at  (^)nel)ec  in  ISI.').  It  is  in  two  (jctavo  volumes  and  is  veiy 
fairly  ])rinted.  Tin-  author,  "William  Smith,  was  (derk  to  the 
Legislative  Assend)ly  and,  besides  Charlevoix  fof  whose 
hihours  he  made  free  use)  he  had  the  records  of  o'overmnent 
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;it  lii>  service.  Xeverilieless  the  work  is  in>t  of  iniicli  liis- 
toi'iciil  \;ilue.  It  is  \-erv  scaree  mikI  a  jH'ood  copy  will  Wring 
alioiii  $10.  Iloliert  ('iii'istic — a  .Xova  Seutiaii  \)\  Uirtli — is 
the  next  ill  ordei-  of  date,  and  his  literary  work  extends  over 
a  loiiii'  life,  lie  wrote  a  volnnie  un  the  "Administrations  of 
(  raiii  and  I'revost,"  which  was  iJiihlished  in  iSlS,  and  the 
.'^aine  year  a  "  Review  (d"  the  political  state  of  ( 'anada  under 
Sir  (iordoii  DriiniiiKMid  and  Sir  .l<»lin  Sherhrooke."  lie  wrote 
also  a  "History  of  Lower  Canada  from  IT'Jl  to  'S41" 
<lefective  in  literary  foi'm,  hut  valmd)li'  as  a  mine  of  dueu- 
jneiits  and  extracts. 

.Mi(diel  nihaud's  volume  of  "  Kpitres,  ('lianson:<,  Satires 
ct  M|)iiirammes,"  ])ul)lishe(|  in  Js;>(),  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  modern  l"'rencli  Canadian  literature,  lie  wrote  also 
a  "  History  <d'  Canada"  in  two  volumes,  puhlished  in  ISIH 
and  1S44,  now  very  scarce  and  little  refei-rcd  to.  (larneau 
i-  the  tirst  French  Canadian  historian  worthy  of  the  uame, 
hoth  for  literary  stvle  and  f(tr  original  research,  llis  history 
is  a  work  of  great  merit  and,  in  unuiy  respects,  has  not  heen 
surpassed.  ( Jarneau's  *'  History  "  Avas  written  in  French  and 
the  four  octavo  yolumes  of  which  it  consists  appeared 
hetween  IS^T)  and  lS,'):i,  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  in 
Canadian  ])olitics  ;  hence  it  is  animated  by  strong  prejudice 
against  his  Fnglish  compatriots.  There  have  been  several 
editions  in  h'rench  and  there  is  an  Fnglish  translation  by  Bell 
with  corrective  anti-(iallic  fo(»tnotes  ;  after  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  orthodox  annotated  editions  of  (iibbon's  History. 

Very  diiferent  is  the  "  Ilistoire  du  Canada  "  of  the  Abbe 
Ferland,  published  from  18G1  to  18G5,  at  (Quebec.  It  con- 
sists i)i  a  course  of  lectures  which,  as  a  professor  of  history, 
the  author  delivered  at  Laval  University.  The  work, 
unfortunately  extends  only  as  far  as  the  cession  in  17G3.  It 
is  the  result  of  great  labour  and  research  and  is  written  with 
im])artiality.  The  same  period  is  covered  in  English  by  a 
carefully  written  sununary  by  Dr.  II.  II.  Miles.  This  was 
juiblished  in  1881,  and  is  a  very  convenient  manual  of  the 
history  of  the  French  domination. 
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lJ»'iii:iiiiiii  SiiltcV  "  lli-inirc  dcs  ( ';iiia<liciis-l'"raiwiii-,"  |tnl>- 
li-lii'<l  ill  1'^>'J-I '^>i  1  in  eiiiiii  ipiarto  paiTs,  is  a  vci-y  valiial»le 
lii-t<ify  iiinl,  if  it  had  liccii  piiiili^hcij  in  a  iimrc  coiivciiiciU 
f(inii,  woHJd  lie  kimwii  a>  widely  iis  it  di'xi'ves  to  be.  'I'lic 
aiitli<ii'"-  mimitc  acquaititiincc  with  the  inner  life  <>f  the 
I'rcni'h  ( 'anadian  penpic  makes  his  work  necessary  for  I'ld'ei'- 
encc.  Mr.  Suite  is  one  of  our  most  ])roliiic  writei's  on  histori- 
c;d  -nlijccts.     His  style  is  happy  and  his  information  aeciu'ate. 

hi".  William  Kinusford's  "  History,"  in  10  vohnnes  octavo, 
i«  tlif  most  imi)ortant  historical  work  whi(di  has  hitherto 
been  ])roduced  in  ( 'anada,  and  it  extends  from  the  discovei-y 
of  the  country  down  to  the  union  of  Tpper  and  Lower 
(  aiiiidii  in  1S41.  ]Ie  wi'ote  with  iireat  inde])eudence  of 
juduiiit'iit,  and  he  is  the  first  of  oiu'  writers  to  make  oxfensiyc^ 
u^e  of  the  precious  collection  of  oriii'imd  pajx'rs  collected  by 
Dr.  IJrymner,  the  Donunion  Archivist.  His  industry  was 
indefatiiiable.  His  work  is  enduriuii',  but  his  reward  was 
inad<'<|iiate,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  labour 
whicli  is,  now  only — after  he  is  dead — commencinii'  to  be 
aj)pr('('iated. 

A  n(jti('e  of  the  prose  writers  of  Canada  is  incomph^te 
without  mention  of  tln^  Kev.  Dr.  Withrow,  who  has  published 
a  work  on  the  ('atacoml)s  of  Rome,  whicli  passed  through 
several  editions  and  met  with  favour  anioni>'  the  reviewers 
of  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  He  has  written  on  the  ''  Uomance 
of  ^fissions,"  and  on  the  '*  Early  History  of  the  !^[ethodist 
Church."  and  a  list  of  his  works  wouhl  l)e  too  \ouix  to  give 
here.  A  "History  of  Canada"  by  him,  ])ul)lished  in  1880, 
is  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Charles  G.  1).  Hoberts,  better 
known  for  his  poetry,  wrote  a  snudl  popidar  History  of 
Canada  for  the  Appletons  ;  but  the  most  convenient  manual 
of  the  History  of  Canada  is  that  written  by  Sir  John 
Bourinot  for  the  ''  Story  of  the  Xations  "  series  and  published 
in  London  and  Xew  York.  An  essential  volume  of  reference 
for  the  student  is  Houston's  volume  of  "  Documents  illus- 
trative of  the  Canadian  constitution,  with  Xotes  and  A])pen- 
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dixcs."     If  cniitiiins  tlic  t'iiiiii(liitiiiii  (Inciiiiiciits  nf  tlir  Kiiirli>li 
jicrind. 

'I'lic  wiir  of  1  >  1 :.'  I  I  i>  the  >iilijcct  n|'  n  immltcr  nf  imrrn- 
fivcs  ;  lull  ii(>  cuiiiicclctl  work  of  'pcciiil  merit  oi-  i'<—-i;in'li 
has  iippciii'ctl.  ()ii('  tif  the  liisl  \o|iiiii('>  |ii'iiitc(l  in  r|»])ci' 
('iiiiiidii  was  l)a\i(l  Tlioiiiioon'-  "  I  li^lorv."  |tiiltli>li('<l  jn 
Maaarn  in  \^-'t-.  It  i<  now  vcrv  rare.  There  i-;  al-o  ;i  'nook 
on  that  w;ir  hv  Miijoi'  {{iehai'ilsoii,  pniili-hed  at  Ui'tekNilh' 
ill    I>I2,  and  now  -ejirc*'.  and  on<'  hv  Aiii-hiiile<'k,  ]ii!Midie(l 
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hill  hi>  Work  (hd  not  reach  a  second  voliinie.  Mc.\iiil!air< 
"  Ili-torv  of  ( 'anada."  the  tirst  eilition  of  which  wa-  [irinted 
a!  llrock\'iMe  in  ]>"'>'>.  conlaiiifd  the  lie-t  ( 'anadian  hi-toiw 
<d'  the  war  until  I  )r.  I\iiiii< ford's  lari^c  work  a|»|i('are(h  There 
are.  howe\-er.  innuiiierahle  |iani|ildet-  and  article^  treaiiii!^'  of 
episodes  o|'  ihi-  war  piihli-hed  hv  local  historical  socieii"-  or 
in   inapi/ine^. 

I  collie  iii>w  to  more  ^iiecialized  hi-tories — and  wha'^  shall 
I  >av  ;'  for  the  roll  i-  loli;^'  and  the  time  Is  lleetini:'.  Tliere 
are  (ieorue  Stewart's  "  Lil'e  and  Times  of  l*Voiiteiiac  "'  in 
Wiiisor's  Lireat  work — (lerald  Ilart'>  "  I-'all  of  Xew  France" 
— the  AIiIk'  N'erreaii's  collection  of  "  Memoirs  on  the  i:i\-a- 
sioii  of  IT"."*" — the  Ahhe  ( 'asii'miii's  works  on  **  ^roiitcalm 
and  Levi-."  There  is  the  ureat  work  of  the  Ahhe  Faillon  on 
the  foundation  of  Montreal,  puhlislied  hy  the  (ientlenien  of 
the  Seminary,  and  there  are  als((  a  series  of  histories,  hriniiinii' 
down  to  the  present  day  the  narratives  of  the  iicnernl  histories, 
Mich  as  I'.edard's  "  llistoire  de  ("iiupiante  Aus,  17!>1-1S41," 
Tiircotte's  "('anada  sons  LT'nion  iS-fl-T'^OT,"  and  David's 
"  LT'iiion  des  Deiix  ( "anadas."  In  Ontario  there  are  a  lartjo 
iinmher  of  ('orresi)ondinu'  works,  such  a-^  Dent's  '*  Last  Forty 
^'ears,"  and  his  "  Story  of  the  Upper  (.'anada  .Ilehellion.'' 
Sneli  hooks  are  rich  material  for  the  future  historian  when 
the  calm  comes  after  the  heat  of  political  struu'gle  ha-'  "ueen 
(lissi))ated. 

Then   there  are   the   histories  of   the  separate   provi'.iees. 
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( '••lliliielieiiiu',  where  «o  iiinell  ei iillllieliee-,  with  lilt  ]>riiviuee 
hy  the  -<'a.  there  is  I  laliltiirtnii's  "  lli-tury  nf  .\ii\a  Scidia," 
in  tuo  \iilniiies  ueia\",  |inlili-lied  a*  early  a^'  l^i.".*.  Ii  i>  a 
hi-ti'i'y  lia-ed  i>\\  nriiiina!  ri'^eareli  and  a  work  nt'  liii'ratnre 
in  i'\('ry  sense.  Mlirdneirs  '"  jji-lury"  in  three  \i)lllllies 
i.eia\i',  i-  arraniicd  more  a-  annals,  and  i-  an  ini|M>riaiil  woi-k 
a«  a  M'larry  for  >ii('ecediiiu'  writer>.  1  >r.  Akin-  ha-  pnhlished 
"valiia'iih'  extraet-  tVnni  ihe  an'hive-  of  the  |irn\inee,  and  Sir 
tlehn  !!«'iirin(it'-  "  iJiiilder-  of  .\o\a  Scotia"  (wrilien  la>i  year 
foi'  ilio  Ivoyal  Society  o|'  ('anada,  Imt  al-o  pnhli-hed  -e|>ar- 
ately)  will  i:i\-e  the  reailer.  not  only  in  the  Idler  |»re->  Inii  hy 
the  niinieroiis  illiistraiioiis,  a  \i\'id  picture  of  the  early  days 
of  tlie  colony,  ('ape  Dretoii,  now  a  part  ol  .\o\a  Scolia  -an 
i>hiiif|  intere>tiiiu'  from  il<  eoiiiieclion  with  the  disco\(  i'\-  ot 
the  (o  ineiit  and  the  e\-enlfiil  epi-ode  (d'  i-oiii-houru'  has 
it-  Ju-torie-.  Ivohci't  l>rown  wrote  a  scholarly  liistoi  ,  of  the 
i-iand  and  Sir  -John  iJonriiiors  nioiioiirjiph  in  the  Traii-ae- 
tioiis  ,d'  the  Koyal  Society  has  hd'l  iiothiiiu'  to  he  de-ired. 

'I'he  lir<t  New  nriin-wi(d<  historian  was  the  Ue\.  Ifolit. 
("ooiiey,  who  wrote  a  hi>tory  of  that  |>i'ovince.  prinied  at 
Halifax  in  l>oi*.  Tli"re  is  also  a  \"oliiiiie  liy  Alex.  Miinro  ; 
Imt  (he  "  llistorv  of  Acadia  "  hv  .laiius  Ilannav  is  the  most 
important  work  of  thi<  (das<  emaiiatinii'  from  Xew  Driin-wick. 

Aii(l  I  hen  there  i^  the  North-west  with  its  wild  and 
romantic  annals  and  iis  literature  <d'  exploration,  adventure 
and  dariiiii'  eoui'a,u'e.  I'nr  this  you  nm^t  eiinsnit  Alassou's 
"  lJoiir!2('<)is  de  la  Compaiiiiie  dii  Xorcloucst,"  .I(jseph  Tasse's 
"  Le-  ( 'aiiadieiis  dc  rOne-t."  Heckles  Willson's  "  History  (tf 
the  llud-oii's  Iiay  ( 'omiiaiiy,'"  and  \)v.  iJryce's  recent  work  on 
the  >aiiie  suhject.  Alanitoha  has  a  iiroup  of  writers.  l*rofessor 
iJrvce'-  work  on  Alauitoha  and  his  '"  Short  History  of  the 
( 'anadian  people"  wore  puMished  in  Mniiiaiid  and  are  much 
este<-med.  Alexander  li(\u\ii's  "  History  of  the  N(.»rth-west  " 
in  three  volumes  is  an  imporraut  work  puhlished  in  Torontij 
in  1S1I4.  Another  M-ritor  of  tho  same  name  has  puhlished  a 
*■  llistorv  of  British  Cohimbia  " — a  well  written  and  useful 
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work,  'riicsc  works  (altlioiiiiii  there  are  iiianv  otliers  1  iniiiht 
name)  cover  [lie  whole  area  of  the  eontinont  west  of  Ontario 
— to  the  iiTeeii  slopes  of  the  western  ocean  and  the  ice-hound 
niariiiii  of  the  slnai;ish  polar  sea. 

A    leadiuii'    American   anthor   in   one   of   his   early    hooks, 
writiuu'  at  Xiapira  and  standing  on  his  own  side  of  the  river, 
says  with  cnin])assionate  sentcntionsness, 
cntaract  to  a  conntrv  Avithont  a  historv, 


I    look  nrros-  tl 
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into  the  emjitiness  of  his  own  mind  ;    for,  at  that  very  time 


his    conntrvman, 


Pari 


Kman, 


had 


commenced    tlie 


rilliant 


ireries  of  histories  of  this  country  which  have  won  for  him 
an  eiiduriuii'  name.  History  I  AVliat  c(-»untrv  of  rhe  new 
world  can  unroll  a  recoi'd  so  varied  and  so  vivid  with  ncttable 
deeds  (  From  this  very  town  went  the  men  who  opened  out 
the  continent  to  its  inmost  heart  ;  before  the  Eniilish  had 
crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  streets  (»f  the  old  city 
have  been  throuoed  with  painted  warriors  of  the  far  unknown 
west,  with  boisterous  vrtyageurs,'  with  the  white  (-(.tated 
soldiers  of  the  French  king,  and  with  the  scarlet  uniforms 
of  the  trooj)s  of  the  English  crown.  For  ^lontreal,  from  the 
earliest  times,  has  been  the  vortex  of  the  conflicting  currents 
of  our  national  life.  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  old  t<iwu. 
The  hand  (»f  the  I'hilistiiie  has  been  heavv.  It  is  not  ^o  verv 
long  since  1  used  to  wander  with  Francis  Parkman  about  the 
older  streets  ;  but  landmark  after  landmark  is  gone  "r  has 
suffered  tlu^  last  indignity  of  restoration.  I  remember  taking 
Dean  Stanley  into  the  older  part  of  the  Seminary  with  a  half 
apology  for  its  being  little  more  than  :i()0  years  old  ;  while 
liis  own  al)b('y  reached  back  for  nearly  a  thousand.  "  I  have 
learned,"  he  i-eplied,  *'  to  look  npon  two  hundred  years  in 
America  as  I'quivalent  to  one  thousand  in  Furope."  '•  They 
both  reach  back  to  the  origins  of  things.''  He  had  just  come 
from  Chicago,  and  they  had  shown  him  thousands  of  hogs 
marching  to  their  doom  ;  but  the  gentle  scholar  would  not 
stay  to  hear  an  exposition  of  the  amazing  economies  in  the 
disposal  of  those  hogs,  rendered  possible  by  the  advance  of 
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science,  but  started  for  the  east  bv  the  next  train.  It  i>  the 
mind  which  apprehends  ;  for  many  have  (yes  and  see  not  ; 
but  to  men  like  Francis  Parknum,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Dean  Stanley  every  vestige  of  the  ([uaint  old  town 
brought  back  memories  of  a  pictnres([ue  and  adventurous  life 
which  had  thronged  the  narrow  streets.  Xai-row — yes,  they 
were  narrow,  but  just  as  passable  after  a  snow  storm  and  just 
as  clean. 

But  1  have  lost  my  way  in  the  old  town  with  companions 
of  former  years.  They  talked  so  well  that  I  forgot — 1  (»nly 
wanted  to  explain  to  mv  American  friend  across  Xia^ara  that 
this  land  has  a  history  and  we  Inive  matters  of  surpassing 
interest  to  relate.  There  is  the  story  of  the  Acadian  (  xile. — 
Longfellow  told  it  without  ever  visiting  the  locality  or  kn(»w- 
ing  much  of  the  matter.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  resjtonsi- 
bility  for  the  action  brought  home  to  the  doors  of  the  Xew 
England  Colonies,  read  Kichard's  "Acadia,"  and  the  series 
of  monographs  by  the  Abbe  Casgrain  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  wish  to  know  of  the  provocations  the  English 
-utfered  you  Mill  learn  them  fi'om  Dr.  Akiiis  and  Lieut. - 
(lovernor  Archibald.  The  controversy  is  keen  and,  from  the 
conflicting  writers,  the  true  motive  (if  you  are  clever)  may 
be  gathered. 

^Lniy  of  the  local  histories  are  full  of  interest.  Historic- 
of  Annapolis,  Yarmouth,  Pictou  and  Queen's  Counties  in 
Xova  Scotia  ;  of  St.  John,  Xew  Brunswick  ;  of  Ilunting(hin 
and  th  ^  Eastern  Townships  in  Quebec  ;  of  Peterborough, 
Dundas,  AVelland,  and  Wentworth  in  Ontario.  Interesting 
also  is  the  mass  of  historical  and  legendary  lore  collected  in 
numerous  volumes  by  Sir  J.  M.  Lemoine  about  (Quebec  and 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  Hawkins's  ''  Picture  of  Quebec," 
and  Boswortlrs  "  Ilochelaga  Depicta  or  Picture  of  Montreal  " 
are  scholarly  works  now  become  very  scarce,  and  Dr.  Scad- 
ding,  the  learned  annalist  of  Toronto,  has  written  much  upon 
that  city  and  its  surroundings.  John  Poss  Rol)ertson's 
"  Landmarks    of    Toronto,"    and    Graeme    Mercer    Adam's 
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Cfiitcniiial  VfdiiiMc — "  Toronto  Xcw  and  Old  " — are  contin- 
uous pictures  of  the  lii-owinu'  life  of  the  Quoon  City  of  the 
Canadian  west.  Even  in  the  wilderness  of  Muskoka,  to  the 
north  of  Toronto,  is  a  history  written  in  blood  ;  for  there 
the  forest  has  Jirown  over  the  sites  of  the  Huron  towns  and 
ol>literated  the  traces  of  a  war,  rnthless  aiid  hori'ii)le  ;  but 
I'edcenied  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  saintly  missionaries 
expii'inu'  under  tortures  with  words  of  l)lessini>'  and  exhorta- 
tion on  their  lijis. 

.Vll  these  things  have  exercised  the  ])ens  of  the  prose 
writers  of  Canada  ;  but  how  can  I  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
books  in  v.'hich  they  are  recorded  (  Time  is  passiuj:^  and  you 
will  soon  be  weary  of  my  theme,  so  I  must  hurry  on  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  those  voices  of  th(>  past. 

Much  good  prose  writing  exists  in  Canachi  un(hn'  the 
kindre(l  heading  of  Biograi>hy.  The  [)olitical  history  of  the 
last  sixty  years  may  be  found  in  such  works  as  J^indsay's 
"'Life  of  William  Lyon  Ma(dvenzie,"'  in  .Mack"uzie's  ''Life 
of  (leorgc^  JJrown,"  in  Poj)e's  "  Life  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdoiiald."  in  Sir  Francis  Ilincks's  "Autoi)iograi)liy,''  an  1 
in  Ihickingham  and  lioss's  "  Life  of  Alexander  .\rackenzie." 
The  stir  of  the  ])oIitical  ai'ena  runs  through  tlu^se,  but  there 
are  others,  such  as  Read's  "  Liv(v  of  the  .ludges,"  his  "  Life 
and  Times  of  (ieneral  Simc(M'  "  and  of  "  Sir  [saac  lirock/' 
which  ai'(^  freer  from  politics.  There  is  also  much  matter  of 
historical  interest  interwoven  in  such  biographies  as  Bethune's 
*'  Life  of  Bishop  Strachan,"  Hodgins's  "  Life  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Ryernui,"  Patterson's  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  >rc(Tregor." 

Xo — I  r(>])oat  it — our  writers  had  not  to  cross  tlie  ocean 
for  their  ins])iration.  They  had  subjects  for  song  and  story 
full  of  heart-break  and  tears  which  tliey  have  not  yet 
exhausted,  and  which  some  Tnited  States  writers,  notably 
Lorenzo  Sabine  of  ^Liine,  and  Prof.  Tyler  of  Cornell,  have 
treated  with  generous  symi)athy.  What  could  be  more  tragic 
than  the  exile  of  the  I'nited  Empire  Loyalists  ?  There  had 
been  nothing  like  it  for  many  centuries  ;    there  was  nothing 
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like  it  in  Alsace,  (jr  as  a  sequel  to  the  late  civil  war  in  the 
United  States.  Whoever  were  rebels,  these  were  not  ;  for 
they  sided  with  the  established  existing  government.  There 
are  not  many  l)ooks  devoted  specially  to  this  subject,  but 
there  is  a  wilderness  oi  detached  monographs  and  the 
''  Transactions  "  of  the  literary  societies  are  full  of  interesting 
reading  matter  concerning  it.  Cannirt"s  "  History  of  the 
settlements  round  the  IJay  of  (^linte  ' '  relates  the  fortunes 
of  the  earliest  group  of  refugees  in  Ontario.  The  principal 
vork  is,  however,  Dr.  Egerton  Ilyerson's  "  Loyalists  of 
America  and  their  Times,"  published  at  Toronto  in  1880. 
i)r.  Kverson  wa<  a  sti-ong  writer  but  deficient  in  literary  skill, 
and  his  work  is  rather  materials  for  history  than  a  tiuished 
historical  treatise. 

'Miu-h  valuabk'  prose  writing  will  be  found  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions '■  of  the  learned  Societies  of  ( 'anada  ;  such  as  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  (Quebec,  the  ohlest  of  all, 
founded  in  LSl>4  ;  the  Historical  Societies  of  Montreal,  of 
iN'ova  Scotia,  of  .Manitoba  ;  of  the  Canadian  Listitute  of 
Toronto   and   of   the   smaller   societies. 

Then  there  is  the  -  Canadian  .Magazine,"  established  in 
Toronto  in  181>;3 — an  illustrated  magazine  of  tlu^  latest  type. 
The  larger  universities  have  ])eriodicals  of  their  own  and,  in 
French,  among    others,  is    the    -  lievue    ( 'anadienue,"  pu!)- 
lished  in    :\lontreal     since    l.S(;4,    and     containing   the    best 
writings  of  French  ( 'anadian  litterateurs.     The  Lniversity  of 
Toronto  prints  an  "Annual  lieview  "  of  all  literature  relating 
specially  to  Canada  and  extending  its  survey  to  works  treating 
of  the  discovery  of  the   Western  World.     It  is  nuule  up  of 
contributions  by  specialists  upon  the  sul)jects  of  the  books 
reviewed,  and  being  edited  by  the  librarian  and  professor  of 
history  in  the  I'niversity,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  series. 
Last,  i)Ut  not  least,  is  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  whose 
"Annual  Transactions,"  now  in  their  seventeenth  year,  con- 
tain  monographs   by   leading   writers   of   Canada   upon   the 
history,  literature,  and  natural  history  of  the  country.     Of 
the    invaluable    services    of    Dr.    Brynuier,    the    Dominion 
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Areliivist,  T  need  ii(»t  speak.  Kvorv  librarian  in  America 
knows  the  value  of  his  "Annual  Ifeports  "  and  the  roean.-h 
and  acenracy  of  hi>^  eoijions  annotations. 

It  would  naturally  follow,  from  what  I  have  told  yon  of 
fhe  practical  cliai'acter  of  the  Canadian  people,  that  the  litera- 
ture of  law  is  vei'v  e.\tensi\-e.  This  I  canuot  even  touch  upon, 
but  wouhl  only  remai'k  that  the  vai'iety  which  distiniiuishes 
the  Dominion  in  other  matters  extends  even  to  this  hrauch 
of  knowledii'e.  While  the  Knulish  law  ])revails  in  Ontario 
and  westwards  and  in  the  jjrovinces  l»y  the  sea  the  IJoman 
Civil  Law  ruU's  the  j)rovince  of  (^)uel»ec. 

Law  hooks,  however,  are,  of  necessity,  limited  in  x-opc  to 
our  own  country,  hut  the  military  instincts  of  the  i)eople, 
arisinii'  perhaps  from  the  constant  alarm  in  which  they  have 
j2,T0wn  up,  ha\'e  liiven  us  a  writer  on  military  histoi'v  who~e 
reputation  extends  ovei-  JMirope.  ( 'olonel  Denison.  of 
Toronto,  wrote  in  iSCtS,  a  work  (tu  "  ^lodern  ( "avalry  *';  and, 
in  1877,  he  ])uhlishe(l  a  "llistory  of  Cavali'y  "  whicdi  won 
the  Hrst  ])rize  in  a  competiti<»u  instituted  by  the  Knijieror 
of  Russia  for  the  best  work  on  that  subject.  It  has  iieen 
translated  into  Uussian,  (lerman,  and  Ilunuarian,  and  i<  beina' 
translated  into  .7a])anese.  Colonel  Denison  was  the  first  to 
reco^ii'ui/.e  that  in  the  s(diool  of  the  American  civil  Avar  new 
princi|)les  of  cavalry  service  had  arisen  which  were  destined 
t<»  sweep  away  all  the  maxims  of  the  Kurojiean  school-.  It 
Would  have  been  well  if  the  iJritish  Staff  (,'olles>'e  had  studied 
this  work— even  though  it  was  written  by  a  colonel  of 
colonial  nnlitia, — for  the  princi|)les  he  laid  down  c\vv  those 
by  which  IJoberts  and  Kitchener  recently  mobilised  tlie  army 
in  South  Africa. 

Amon^'  the  first  books  published  in  ^[ontreal  Avas  the 
*'  Travels  ''  of  (lal)riel  Frauehere — a  native  of  this  city,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Astoria  on  the  Columbia.  The 
volume  in  its  oriuinal  French  form  is  now  exceedinelv  scarce, 
but  it  was  translated  and  printed  in  Xew  York  in  is.").'].  This 
leads  to  the  remark  that  the  exploration  and  discovery  of  the 
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north  and  west  of  this  continent  has  l)eeii  mainly  done  l»y 
Canadians  and  IFudson's  Bay  voyageurs  ;   although  the  hooks 
have  generally  heon  printed  out  of  Canada.     Sir  Alexander 
:Mackcnzie  was  the  first  to  reach  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans 
across  the  continent  hy  land.     Ilis  work  has  been  printe(l  in 
different  editions.       He  was  a  ])artiu'r  in  the  Xorth-west  (  'om- 
pany  of  ^Montreal.     Henry,  whose  adveutur(>s  were  pni)lished 
in   Xew   York   in   ISOO,   was  a  merchant  of  this   city,    and 
Harmon,  whoso  Travels  Avere  published  at  Andover  in  1.^20, 
was  i '      a  member  of  the  Xorth-wcst  Company.      The  travels 
of  lloss  Cox,  :^[aclean,  Ogdeu,  Long  and  other  officers  of  the 
great  fur  companies  belong  to  our  literature,  though  pui)- 
lished  in  England.     It  was  Dease  and  Simpson,  and  Kae  and 
Ilearne  who  traced  out  most  of  the  Arctic  coast  of  America. 
The  work  of  these  men  is  still  being  carried  on  by  Tyrrell, 
McConnell,  Low,  Bell,  and  George  Dawson,  the  writings  of 
these   last  and  of  many  more  whom  T   cannot  stop  to  name, 
whether  published  elsewhere  or  eud.)odied  in  reports  or  eontri- 
Imtcd  to  foreign  periodicals  and  learned  societies,   are  yet 
the  works  of  Canadian  prose  writers. 

( Canadian  writers  have  also  done  good  work  in  the  archae- 
ology and  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes.     I  have  already 
said  that  among  the  incunahula  of  Canada  are  catechisms  in 
IVlontagnais  and  Iroquois.     Among  the  chief  workers  in  this 
field  was  Dr.   Silas  Band.     He  wrote  upon  the  "History, 
Manners  and  Language  of  the  Miemac  Tribe,"  and  translated 
the    Gospels    and    Epistles   into    Micmac.      His    Dictionary, 
English  and  :Micmac,  was  published  at  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment ;   and  the  other  half,  Micmac  into  English,  is  in  manu- 
scrij^t  at  Ottawa.    A  vote  has  been  passed  for  money  to  print 
it.     He  wrote  also  a  book  on  the  ''  Legends  of  the  .^[icumcs '' 
which   was  published   in   Xew  York   and  London   in    1S04. 
Canon  O'^Ieara  published  the  Connnon  Prayer  Book,  the 
Xew    Testament,    the    Pentateuch    and    a    Llymn    Book   in 
Ojibway.     Bishop  Baraga  is  the  author  of  an  Ojil)way  dic- 
tionary and  Eather  Lacombe  of  one  of  the  Cree  language. 
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Fiithor  Petitot,  for  moro  tlinii  twenty  voars  ji  missionary  In 
tlic  farthest  north,  has  wi-ittcii  ninch  npoii  the  ( "hippcwayan 
trilx's  and  the  Ks([niiuanx  ]H'o])h'.  His  works  arc  jjnhlislied 
for  the  most  ])art  in  France,  and  arc  hcttcr  known  tlierc  than 
lierc. 

The  Al>he  ('no(|  lias  |)nhh'she(l  a  (h'ctionary  of  Trociuois 
and  lirammars  of  Ijojh  lro([nois  and  Ali;'on(]nin,  besides  liis 
''  Ftndes  rhiloh)oi(jii(.s ''  on  1)oth  tliese  lan^unages.  Tlie 
Al)he  .Manranlt  wrote  a  "  Ilistoi-y  of  the  Ahemdds,"  tlie  Ilev. 
Peter  .loiies  (an  Ojihwav  l)y  birth)  wi'ote  a  historv  of  his 
]jeoi)Ie,  anfl  a  Wyandot,  Peter  Dooyentate  Chirke,  Avrote  a 
.small  volnme  on  the  ''  Oriiiin  and  Traditional  Jlistorv  oi  the 
AVyandots." 

We  cannot  count  the  late  Horatio  Hale  as  a  Canadian 
writei',  althoniih  he  lived  in  Canada  for  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  and  contributed  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Poyal 
Society,"  but  we  have  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclean  a  writer  who 
lias  both  the  literary  training  and  the  actual  experience  to 
make  anything  from  his  hand  upon  Indian  life  valmible.  His 
work  "  ( "anadian  Savage  Folk — the  Xative  Tribes  of 
Canada/'  published  in  ISOO  at  Toronto,  is  one  of  much 
interest.  He  is  l^esides  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical 
literature  on  ethnological  subjects. 

Sir  i)ain'(d  A^'ilson,  late  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  although  some  of  his  works  were  written  before  he 
came  to  Canada,  must  be  enrolled  among  Canadian  prose 
writers,  for  he  was  a  frecpient  contributor  to  the  "  Canadian 
Jourmd,'-  and  to  the  Royal  Society  on  his  favourite  subjects 
xVrchaeology  and  Ethnology.  Some  very  important  works, 
notably  his  "  l^rehistoric  ^Man  or  Researches  into  the  oriiiin 
of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  Xew  World,"  were  written  in 
Canada.  Sir  AVilliam  Dawson  also  wrote  much  on  kindred 
subjects,  and  in  his  book  "  Fossil  Man,"  he  employed  the 
results  of  a  long  study  of  the  Indians  of  Canada  to  illustrate 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  prediistoric  men  of 
Europe.     His  son.   Dr.   George  M.   Dawson,   has  not  onlv 
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written  papers  of  value  upon  the  races  and  lani»-uaiies  of  tlio 
Pacific  Coast,  but  lie  has  assisted  in  the  publication  of  many 
excellent  monographs  hv  missionaries  resident  annonii'  the 
western  tribes.  I  must  not  close  without  mention  of  the  Kev. 
Trof.  (Vnnpbell.  His  larii'e  work  on  the  ITittites  is  well 
known,  llis  contributions  on  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  ^lexican 
and  Indian  ethnolooy  and  philology  will  be  fnnnd  in  many 
Canadian  transactions  and  periodicals. 

I    ought    not    to    speak    of    Canadian    literature    without 
mention  of  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith.     He  is  not  a  product  of  our 
society.     He  does  not  thiidc  as  we  do  ;    but  neither  does  he 
think  as  anybody  else  does,     lie  is  ,011!  (jowris — a  i)roduct  of 
the  severest  Oxford  rinver-ity  cuhure  mitigated  by  a  (luartcr 
of  a  century's  residence  in  Canada.     It  is  not  from  Canadian 
si)rings  that  he  draws  the  pure,  pellucid  English  that  rellects 
his  thought  like  the  still  water  of  a  forest  lake.      It    i>  not 
from   us  that   he   derives  that   condensation   of   styh — terse 
without  obscurity — revealing  great  stretches  of  historic  land- 
f^cape  in  a  few  vivid  phrases.     These  are  not  our  gifts — hut 
he  could  never  have  written  his  incomparahle  "  Uistcuw  of 
the  United  States  "  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  attrition 
of  twenty-five  years  of  Canadian  society.      Xo  unmitigated 
Oxford  professor  could  have,  or  rather  would  haw,  under- 
stood the  subject  ;    and  so  we  may  claim  some  little  shai-e  in 
that  almost  faidtless  history  ;   which,  if  any  man  read,  it  will 
make  him  Avell  and  truly  informed  upon  a  subject  above  all 
others  overlaid  M'ith  falsehood  and  boml)ast.     For  edification 
and    reproof   has    Dr.  Smith    heeu    sent    to   us    by    a    ha[)[»y 
fortune,  and  though  we  hir  back  at  times  we  must  be  grateful 
to  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  we  have  d"rived  from 
his  literary  labours,    has   out   of   his  own   private   resources 
stinuilated  Canadian  letters  by  the  establishment  or  support 
of  such   publications   as   the   ''  Xation,''    the   **  Week/"    the 
"  Canadian  ^Monthly,"  and  the  "  IJystander." 

You  Avill  scarcely  be  surprised  if  I  say  that  the  soil  of 
Canada   has  not   proved   productive  of   writers   upon  Meta- 
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]ilivsi('s  iiiid  Loiiic.  I  cull  i'('iii('iiil)or  ojlv  two.  Prof.  J.  Clark 
-Murray  of  .McCJill,  and  Prof.  Watson  of  Qucon's  University, 
'i'hoir  works  have  Loon  ])nl)]islio(l  in  Kn^land  an<l  in  the 
I'nitod  States,  and  their  contrilmtions  to  leading-  reviews,  in 
those  countries  as  well  as  to  Canadian  periodicals  of  the 
liiiilier  class,  have  been  fre<[iient.  Dr.  Murray  has  written 
an  "  Exposition  of  Sir  AVilliani  ITaniilton's  Philosophy,"  ]>ul)- 
lished  in  Boston,  and  a  Handbook  of  Psychology,  published 
in  London,  and  he  has  translated  from  the  German  ''  The 
Autobiography  of  Solomon  Maimon  " — a  pessimistic  philos- 
opher who  preceded  Schopenhauer  by  more  than  one  hundred 
Years.  Prof.  AVats<ui  has  written  "'  Kant  and  his  English 
critics,"  Glasgow,  18S1  ;  an  "  Exposition  of  Schelling," 
Chicago,  1882  ;  and  the  "  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  Glasgow 
and  Xew  York,  1892.  Why  commercial  cities  like  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  (Jlasgow,  should  be  centres  of  philosophical 
speculation  and  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  impervious  to 
metapliysies  is  a  question  worth  consideration. 

While  no  very  remarkable  work  in  mathematics  and 
physics  has  yet  been  done  among  us,  in  the  natural  sciences 
Canadian  writers  are  known  and  esteemed  all  over  the  world. 
Every  standard  book  on  geology,  in  America  or  in  Europe, 
Mill  b(i  found  to  contain  frequent  references  to  Canadian 
writers  and  illustrations  reproduced  from  their  drawings. 
McGill  L^niversity  and  the  Geological  Survey  were  tlie  two 
centres  of  this  strong  eddy  towards  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  the  dominant  personalities  of  the  principal  of  one, 
Sir  William  Dawson,  and  the  first  director  of  the  other,  Sir 
William  Logan,  were  the  chief  moving  springs.  Sir  William 
Logan  was  not  a  writer  of  books,  beyond  his  reports,  although 
he  Avas  a  contributor  to  learned  transactions  and  reviews  ;  but 
Sir  AVilliam  Dawson,  during  all  his  lifetime,  was  a  most 
industrious  writer  of  books,  monographs  and  occasional 
articles.  His  writings  cover  the  whole  area  of  geology, 
botany  and  zoology  and,  beyond  these,  the  relations  between 
natural  science  and  religion  were  constantly  the  subject  of 
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his  rciidv  pen.  I  ciiniiot  hciiiii  to  y;iv(  yoii  the  namrs,  ovoii, 
(tf  hi-  works  ;  hut  1  iiavc  counted  10"  important  oontrihu- 
tiou-"  to  transactions  of  Icarncil  societies  and  reviews,  and 
twenty  separate  volumes  of  note.  These  are  hut  a  ])ortion  ot 
the  total  mass  of  his  writin,us,  and  his  accurate  and  extensiv 
knowleilti'e  and  easy  styh>  made  his  works  jmpular  throuu'iumt 
the  Kuiilish  sjteakiuii'  worhl.  'J'iie  results  of  his  lahorious 
and  -(df-sacrificiuii'  life  ar<'  around  y(»u.  Wherever  you  tiirri 
you  will  see  them — and  his  influence  for  all  that  is  wise 
and  .u'ood  and  nohlc  will  endure  in  Canada  for  i,'eneralions 
to  conu^. 

Other  workers  in  this  field  are  not  to  he  forii'ottrn.  The 
]»ioueer,  Ahrahaui  (lesner  of  Xova  Scotia  piihlished  a  volume 
on  the  oeoloiiy  of  that  province  as  early  as  183G.  Professor 
Henry  Youle  Hind  puhlished,  in  lSr>0,  the  scientific  results 
of  the  expedition  of  1857  sent  to  find  a  ])racticahle  immi<;rant 
route  from  Canada  to  Fort  rWirry,  now  Winnipeg,  on  the  lied 
liiv(M\  Three  years  later  he  pul)lished  two  volumes  of 
"  Explorations  in  Lahrador."  He  has  heen  a  very  frecpient 
eontrihutor  to  the  "  Camidian  Journal,''  and  to  other  scien- 
titic  reviews  here  and  in  Europe.  Xor  should  Elkanah 
Billings  be  forgotten,  whose  lal)onrs  in  Palaeontology  are  mot 
with  in  every  text  hook  :  nor  G.  F.  ^[atthew  of  St.  John,  nor 
Prof.  Bailey  of  Fredericton.  The  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  are  among  our  leading  prose  writers — the  I'.resent 
Director,  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  is  known  throughout 
Europe  and  America  as  the  writer  of  important  works  on  the 
geography,  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  Dominion  and 
he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Eoht.  Bell,  Dr.  Whitcaves,  Prof,  Macoun 
and  others,  have  enricdied  Canadian  literature  by  numerous 
contributions  to  scientific  ])ublications. 

The  set  towards  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  was  not 
so  dominant  in  the  other  cities  of  Canada,  hut  Prof.  Chapman 
and  Dr.  Coleman  of  Toronto  are  among  our  writers  on  chem- 
istry and  geology,  and  Dr.  James  Douglas  now  of  Xew  York 
is  a  writer  of  authority  on  all  questions  of  metallurgy  and 
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jiiiiiiii^'.  We  must  count  tnnoiig'  «»ur  writers,  tlmiiuli  imw 
coimoctcd  with  Uarvard  riiivcrsitv,  Dr.  .\[«)iita^u  CiiiimlHT- 
laiu,  it  New  Ih-uiiswickci' win*  has  written  extensively  on  the 
ornithology  of  Canada  and  on  the  Ahenaqui  and  Malieeto 
Indians  of  his  native  jn'ovinee,  and  Krnest  Seton  'idi>ni]ison, 
])(H'n  in  'I'oronto,  hut  now  residini;'  in  .Vew  ^^»rk,  wlio  lias 
written  for  the  ( Joverninent  oi'  Manitoha  upon  the  ornitli- 
<d()^'V  and  nianinialia  of  that  ])rovinee.  Sir  .latnes  [.enioino 
and  C".  K.  DioiUK!  iiave  i)id)lished  .studios  of  ihe  ornithology 
of  (^nehee  ami  the  late  A.  X.  Moiiti>etit's  work,  "  Les 
l*oissons  (Tl'^an  Donee,"  is  an  illnstratcfl  octavo  N'olnnie  of 
the  i(dithyoloay  of  the  sanu;  ]irovinee. 

Any  jiotiee  of  the  |)i-ose  writers  of  (^mada  wouhl  he  very 
ini])ei'feet  without  mention  of  Dr.  Sterry  IFnnt  wlio  wa<  not 
oidy  a  (diemist,  ii'eolooist  and  nuneralooist  of  wi(h'  reputation, 
Init  a  ii'raceful  and  ae<'nrate  nuister  of  Enii'lish  style.  Ilis 
fontrihutions  to  those  seienees  extend  over  the  trau^aorions 
of  learned  .societies  in  Europe  and  America  and  uumy  of  them 
were  translated  into  French,  (Jeruum  and  Italian.  Ue  was 
horn  in  CVmnecticnt,  and  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
s])ent  in  Xew  York,  hut  all  the  streni^'th  of  his  manhood  Avas 
spent  in  (  amida  and  devoted  to  Canadian  suhjects.  His 
chief  works  are  "  Mineral  Physi»doay  and  Physiojiraphy," 
"•  ;>rineralo,i>y  accordina'  to  a  Xatural  System,"  "  A  new  Basis 
for  Chemistry,"  and  a  volume  of  '*  Chemical  and  Gcoloiiical 
Essays."  TTis  life  woi-k  is  stamped  with  rare  oriu'inality  and 
has  left  its  im]>ress  on  tlie  sciences  he  followed. 

Almost  while  T  write  a  (*anadian,  avcII  known  f<n'  his  con- 
tributions to  scientific  ])eriodicals  and  as  the  leader  in  the 
moveuuMit  for  the  appraisal  of  literature,  has  stopped  into  the 
froni,  rank  of  po]>nlar  expositors  of  science.  The  handsome 
vohime  ''  Flame  Electricity  and  the  Camera,"  by  George  lies, 
is  not  merely  a  vivid  exposition — it  is  an  original  explanation 
of  the  rationale  of  the  rapid  progress  of  science  during  the 
last  years  of  the  century  and  of  the  causes  of  the  accelerating 
speed  of  its  advance. 
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I  lind  hoped  to  say  a  few  words  al)out  some  of  those  stroiii; 
proso  writers  who  in  the  greater  newspapers,  wiehl  more 
iiillueiiee  over  tlie  Canadian  mind  tlian  most  (d'  tiie  writers 
of  hooks  ;  hnt  time  will  not  permit.  Xot  all  onr  news- 
paiH'rs  have  sneenndx'd  to  the  serappiness  of  newsiness. 
'Idioniihtfnl  and  finished  editorials  in  di«>nitied  style  may  yet 
he  found,  in  nnnd)er  snffieient  to  send  a  note  of  sweeter 
reason  throniiii  the  din  of  politieal  ;-trife.  It  is  in  Canada 
as  elsewhere  ;  the  sands  are  strewn  with  the  wreck  of 
ventures  of  jjurely  "literary  ])apers  free  from  the  ties  of 
Dartv  or  seet."  Sneh  were  the  "  Week  "  and  the  "  X'ation," 
and  numy  others  ;  hut,  althoui-h  it  is  ahnndantly  (dear  that 
literature  alone  eann(»t  supjxirt  a  newsi)aper,  the  .ureater 
newspapers  have  departments,  sacred  from  intrusion,  when; 
reviews  arc  faithfully  given  and  (piestions  of  pure  literature 
discussed. 

And  here  let  me  jiause  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  excellent 
literature  which  lies  dead  in  our  dead  nuigazines.  From  1Sl>  I 
literature  has  never  heen  without  a  witness  in  our  land. 
►Some  magazine,  French  or  Fnglish,  has  stood  as  a  living 
witness  that  we  are  not  made  to  live  hy  hread  alone  ;  and 
afterwards  falk-n  as  a  dead  witness  that  hread  also  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  live.  This  is  a  suhject  hy  itself  and  would 
recpiire  a  separate  paper  to  elucitlate  it  fully. 

Finallv  we  reach  the  region  of  iJclles  Fettres,  s«)metinies 
called  "  pure  literature,"  and  here  we  encounter  a  strong 
contrast  between  the  Fnglish  and  French  sides  of  our  com- 
munity. There  are  many  volumes  of  Causeries,  Melanges, 
Itevues,  Essais,  in  French.  Ihiics,  Routhier,  ]\Iarchand, 
Chauveau,  and  all  the  French  writers  of  note  are  represented 
in  this  class.  Su(di  writing  in  Fnglish  has  seldom  been  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  books.  I.  remember  a  book  ealle(l 
"  Trifles  from  my  Portfolio,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Henry,  a  retired 
army  surgeon,  publishe<l  at  (^lebec  by  Xeilson  in  ls;5'.>.  The 
doctor  had  been  stationed  at  St.  Helena  while  Xai)oleoii 
Bonaparte  was  confined  there  and  he  had  some  interesting 
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tilings  In  siiy  iilxMit  tliiit.  'riicrc  were  ntlicr  anuv  cxpcriciiccs 
hill  Ill's  cxpcrloiiccs  ill  salinon  fisliinj;'  took  np  a  good  sluiro  of 
the  two  voliiiiics.  Writing  of  this  cliiss  will,  however,  he 
found  iilnindiiiitiv  in  the  contrihiitions  to  the  Siiliirday  edi- 
tions of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  large  eities.  Much  of 
it  is  exceedingly  good — and  while  we  read  with  jdeasiire  the 
weekly  contrihiitions  of  Martin  r,riffln,  Tohn  Reade,  Bernard 
^IcKvoy  or  Oeorge  .\[iirray,  we  \'vv\  regret  that  so  inneli 
learning  and  cleverness  slioidd  l)e  in  so  ephemeral  a  form.  I 
nm  glad  however  to  recall  in  this  connection  Dr.  Alexander's 
*•  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  IJohert  r.rowning."  For 
critical  insight  and  appreciation  the  volume  is  worthy  of 
remark. 

One  name  must  always  he  reniemhered  when  wo  take 
accouTit  of  Canadian  letters  and  that  is  the  creator  of  the 
iniinitahlo  Yardcee  ])eddler  Sam  Slii'k.  Jndge  Ilalilxirtoii 
niK'onscionsly  created  a  type,  to  he  as  well  knowti  as  Sam 
AVeller,  and  while  he  was  intent  only  upon  ([iiiz/ing  his  fellow 
Xdva  Scotians  in  the  columns  of  a  Halifax  newspaper,  lu; 
A\-oke  up  to  find  himself  a  favourite  among  the  literary  people 
of  JAUulon. 

But  literature,  in  the  oi)inion  of  the  majority  of  the  present 
dav,  consists  maiiilv  of  fiction.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  hooks  taken  out  from  the  puhlie  lihraries  are  novels,  and 
the  world  in  its  old  age  is  going  hack  to  the  story  tellers.  Xor 
are  we  aide  to  endure  the  long  novels  whicdi  held  our  parents 
in  rapt  attention.  The  stories  must  be  shorter  and  the  more 
])ictures  the  better.  This  last  piu.sc  of  literature  is  cultivated 
by  all  our  younger  writers  an.!,  while  tlu^  task  is  too  extensive 
for  anything  but  most  imperfect  performance,  a  few  words 
on  this  branch  of  my  subject  are  necessary.  One  remark  only 
1  venture  to  make  in  the  way  of  criticism,  that,  while  in 
scienc(>  we  have  produced  some  few  men  who  stand  in  the 
very  front  of  their  respective  subjects,  we  cann  ■  boast  yet 
td'  a  novelist  who  has  taken  rank  with  the  jjivui  i''  sters  of 
the  craft  and  none,  perhaps,  who  have  attai',ed  i'    .  •       rry 
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v<  ill's  since  We  iikhIc  n  licnimiiii^'. 

\\  <■  (MiiinM  (MiijiiiiciK'c  (iiir  review  uf  ( 'iiii;i(|i;iii  liclinii  with 
the  "llisiui'v  (.1'  I'liiiilv  M(.iilii,i:ii(',"  |>iil>lislie(l  in  lT»'.li. 
lucii  if  it  Wiis  written  iit  (^lieliee  llie  iilllhores^  was  nil 
iMij^lisli-woiiiiin  iKtt  ji  pernmneiit  resident  ;  nor  even  with 
"  Sr.  Crsiilii's  ('(.nveiit"  Cor,  jiltlionuii  that  storv  wa-  |miI> 
lislied  al  Kint;stoii  in  IN'J  I,  no  one  seems  to  know  who  wrote 
it  nor  does  there  appear  lo  he  a  ('o|iv  now  in  existence.'''  We 
niiisi  eoinincnee  with  .Major  liitdiardsoii's  "  Kcarte,"  piih 
lished    in    .\ew    York    in     |SlM).       In     ls;;:5    lie    pnhlishe.l 

Wacoiisia,"  a  lah'  of  INnitiac's  war.  It  is  reallv  a  ii'ood 
nov(d  an<l  contains  an  ('Xc'ljent  |)ictiire  of  the  sie^'e  of 
Detroit.  'rh<'  same  author  jmhlished  at  Montreal  "The 
Canadian  lirothers,"  in  IS-|(),  aiid  afterwards  four  or  live 
otlier  novels  in  .\ew  '^'ork.  lu  iNlia  two  memhers  cd"  the 
Srriekland  fauiilv,  .Mrs.  Moudie  and  ^Irs.  Traill,  came  to 
Canada  and  settled  uear  JVterhoroui'li.  Thev  ke|)t  up  their 
lilerarv  aetivllv  during'  their  lives.  JMrs.  JMoodie  wrote  iiianv 
hooks,  and,  from  lS.-,2  to  iSdO,  slie  prodtU'cd  a  iiuml.er  of  fair 
novels.  At  the  same  time  .Mrs.  Le[>rohon  was  writiiii;'  stories. 
Jler  first  Jiov(d  ai)peared  in  the  "  Literary  (iariand,"  in  is  |s, 
and  .slio  followed  it  with  u  uumher  uf  others. 

The  lion.  P.  J.  O,  Chauveau,  in  1S,">l>,  led  the  way  in 
French  novel  wrilin-' with  •'Charles  (Mu'rin,"  and  was  followetl 
in  isf),'},  in  "  Les  Aneiens  Canadiens,"  hy  Philippe  Aiihert 
I)e  (Jaspe,  which  has  recently  been  translated  and  puhlished 
in  New  York.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  besf  Fren(di  Canadian 
novel,  although  it  was  its  author's  first  book,  and  was  written 
when  he  was  past  seventy.  Then  followed  IJourassa,  .Mar- 
inette, IJeangrand,  (Jerin-Lajoie  and  others,  but  no  import.mt 
work  was  produced. 


*  Kii.gsfonl  (Karly  liil.liognipliy,  p.  ;W)  ol.serves  tliat  "it,  is  Hate.l  "  that 
Miss  Julia  IJe-jkuitli,  of  Fre.luiicton,  wrote  tiii.s  book.  Tlie  same  stateiin-nt 
has  been  repeated  as  a  certaiuLy  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Montreal  .Star." 
No  evidence  of  this  has  however  been  adduced.  Dr.  Kingsford  never  saw  a 
copy  of  the  book,  and  I  have  never  met  anyojie  who  has  seen  it.  Our  know- 
ledge of  it  is  derived  from  a  contemporary  review. 
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I  (l»j  not  recall  auvtliiuf;'  in  Kii_ii,lisli  of  note  until  IS77, 
\vli(']i  William  Ivirby  puMislicd  **  Le  Cliioi  d'Or."  Tliis  was 
lonu'  tlion<2,lit  to  1)0  the  Ix'st  Canadian  nov(d.  it  lias  met  with 
nmcli  favonr  outside  of  ( ^mada.  The  storv,  as  t^iven  in  the 
le,i!,'end,  is  intrinsically  of  verv  exceptioiud  interest,  and  it  is 
told  Avith  considerable  literary  skill. 

Since  tlien  writers  of  stories  have  hocomo  numerous  in 
Caiuida.  It  will  l)e  imi)ossil)l(>  to  mention  more  than  ti  few. 
JMiss  ]\rachar,  of  Kingston,  has  written  some  capital  novels 
(d'  (*anadian  life.  Air.  .lames  Alacdonakl  Oxlej  is  fully  equal 
to  the  best  writers  of  books  of  adventure  for  bovf.  Since 
1877  ho  lias  ju'oduced  a  surprising  numlxM'  of  books  ;  pub- 
lished usually  out  of  Canada  though  all  upon  (^madian  life 
and  history. 

(Jilbort  Parker  is  the  chief  name  among  Canadian  writers 
of  fiction  and  has  won  high  position  in  the  mother  land. 
Although  he  now  resides  in  England,  his  subjects  arc  (^uia- 
dian  and  his  books  abound  with  local  colour  and  incident, 
lie  stands  now  among  the  loading  novelists  of  the  Jay. 

During  the  last  few  vears  William  McLennan  has  made 
a  reimtation  far  bevond  the  limits  of  C^anada,  not  only  bv  his 
dialect  stories,  but  by  his  charming  book,  "  Spanish  John,"  a 
novel  without  a  woman  and  yet  full  of  interest.  This  book 
is  remai'kable  for  its  singularly  pure  English  style.  "  The 
S[)an  o'  Life,"  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Afiss 
.Mcllwraith  (a  Hamilton  lady  well  known  as  a  contributor 
of  bright  essays  and  stories  in  British  and  American  maga- 
zines) is  a  novel  of  the  same  period  as  the  "  Chien  d'Or."  It 
is  written  with  the  same  charm  of  style  as  ]\Lr.  ]\[cLennan's 
other  books.  The  plot  is  original  and  there  is  a  very  love- 
able  heroine  in  it.  The  sotting  is  historically  true  and  the 
local  colour  is  faithful. 

]\Iiss  Lily  Dougall,  not  long  ago,  surprised  the  English 
public  by  a  strong  novel  in  an  original  vein,  "Beggars  All," 
])ublislied  by  Longman.  The  subject  was  not  Canadian,  hut 
her  later  books  deal  with  more  familiar  scenes.     Nor  should 
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we  omit  to  count  Miss  liliiuclic  MiKMloiinld  ami  ^Irs.  Harrison 
ill  tlic  imiiilxi'  of  our  novelists.  We  must  not  i'(trii,(!t  to  make 
mention  also  of  William  Liiihtliall,  wliose  two  novels  "The 
V(tuni;'  Seiii'iH'ur  "  and  "The  False  Repentigny  "  lave  met 
with  much  acceptance.  Within  the  hist  few  weoks  Miss 
Aiiiies  Laut,  of  Ottawa,  has  ])ul)lishe(l  "The  Lords  of  the 
N'orth,"  a  novel  n[)on  the  strngiih;  hetween  the  two  ^reat  fnr 
companies  wliich  entitles  li(>r  to  an  assured  place  among' 
( 'anadian  writei's  of  fiction. 

Mrs.  (V)ates,  now  of  Calcutta,  formerly  Sara  rTeannette 
Duncan,  of  one  of  onr  (^anadian  cities,  has  written  hooks,  not 
(»nl\-  hrlght  and  interesting,  hut  with  a  vein  of  most  charming 
lnimonr.  One  was  a  volume  of  travels  around  the  world, 
another  ''The  American  (lirl  in  London,"  an  exceedingly 
clever  story  which  appeared  first  in  the  '^  Illustrated  London 
News,"  and  the  third  "A  Voyage  of  Consolation,"  8he  has 
written  other  hooks,  hut  these  are  her  best. 

Uohcrt  IJarr  is  a  Canadian,  now  well  established  in  England 
as  a  popular  writer,  whose  first  success  was  in  (Canadian  story 
writing.  He  has  recently  chosen  other  themes,  and  two 
of  his  later  books  "  Tcdda  "  and  "  The  Strong  Arm  "  are  his- 
torical novels  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  at  the  period  of 
J{odolpli  of  Hapsljuig.  His  writings  are  sparkling  and  clever, 
l)ut  ho  has  much  to  learn  before  he  begins  to  understand  any- 
thing of  tliat  complex  institution,  the  Holy  Koman  Empire. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  TJndolph  of  Ilapsburg — and  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Cor'',  i,  f  Winnipeg  (better  known  as  Ralph 
Connor)  ha-  V  \<[  the  insight  to  find,  among  devoted  mission- 
aries on  the  -r.iirkiits  of  civilization,  heroes  wh  )  are  fighting 
among  the  feotbills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  real  a  battle 
for  civil  order  and  righteousness  as  Rodolph  e\'er  fought.  In 
"  Hlack  Rock  "  and  tlie  "  Sky  Pilot  "  are  '''ivid  pictures  of 
life  on  the  western  plains  and  mountains.  In  that  grand  and 
solemn  world  which  he  describes  with  lo\i!ig'  power  his  heroes 
labour  and  struggle  and  endure — tii,e  (jakduuls  fighting  the 
ceaseless  buttle  of  good  against  tiie  (nil  isnd  recklessness  and 
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l)r(»f;iiiit_v  of  hordcr  life.  Stories  tliosc  are  — and  i»()0(l  stories 
-  Iiiil  lliey  are  more,  they  ai'e  tonics  for  eiil'eehled  faitli,  t'ldl 
of  literary  viiioni- and  instinct  with  highest  truth. 

'Ilie  hitest  (h!veh»j)nient  of  uuxh'rn  literature  is  the  short 
story,  and  1'..  \V.  'l'honii)son,  now  on  the  staff  of  tlie  "  \'onth's 
( 'onij)anion  "  is  a  master  in  that  art.  Then*  are  many  others, 
well  known  in  the  ])opnlar  American  magazines,  among  them 
Dnnean  ("am])l)(dl  Scott,  hetter  known  as  a  ])oet  ;  \V.  A. 
Fraser,  and  Dr.  Frecliotte  (whose  Fi*eneh  ])oetry  was  crowned 
liy  the  Academy  of  France)  who  has  achieveil  the  snceess  of 
wi'iting  a  hook  of  capital  short  stories  in  Knglish  and  so  ol' 
wimiing  lanrels  in  two  langnages. 

i'li'nest  Seton  'l'h<»nn)!?on  occn|)ies  a  place  ])y  hinis(df  in  his 
hooks  ••  Wild  Am'mals  I  have  K'nown,"  "  The  Sanddiill 
Stag,"  and  "  The  I)iogi'aj)hy  of  a  Grizzly."  'I'he  sympa'heti. 
natnralist  tells  these  stories  from  the  animal's  own  pohit  of 
view — a  metliod  which  imparts  nnieh  fresliness  into  tho 
narration.  Mr.  Thompson's  skill  as  an  artist  adds  charm  to 
his  l)ooks,  and  his  wife,  aceom])lishcd  not  only  in  the  art  of 
getting  np  pretty  l)ooks  hnt  also  in  the  nneonventional  art  of 
taking  care  of  herself  on  the  western  prairies,  has  con- 
trihnted  another  volnme,  ''  A  AVonum  Tenderfoot,"  to  onr 
open  air  literature.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser  has  gone  further  in 
this  direction  and  his  "  ]\rooswa  and  others  of  the  Boun- 
daries," makes  the  wild  animals  talk  as  they  do  in  Kiplhig's 
"  rrungle  Book."  His  hero  is  a  moose  whose  moral  character 
has  devcdoped  beyond  that  of  the  usual  run'  of  the  Christians 
who  hunt  and  trap  in  the  spruce  forests  of  the  up])er  Atha- 
basca. Our  natural  history  is  leading  Ui  back  to  Aesop  and 
the  dawn  of  literature,  but  our  wild  animals  have  not  the 
keen  wit  and  didactic  brevity  of  the  (I reek  creatures.  They 
tend  towards  diffusencss  and  to  the  north-west  superfluity  of 
expletives. 

Canadian  history  and  scenery  are  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance  in  novels  by  outside  writers  who,  having  no  real 
knowledge  of  either,  secdv  it  in  the  i)ages  of  Francis  Parkman 
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wirli  iiidifVoront  success.     We  may  read  with  amused  wondiu- 
(in  a  very  sueeessfnl  Amerioan  novel)  of  Daulac's  wife — a 
Laval-]\[ontniorenei  —  startinc^  from  .^[ontreal   in   the   year 
KiOO    for   Carillon    on   the    Ottawa,    with    one   Indian    girl 
attendant,  making  a    raft   at   Ste.   Anne's   with   kniv(>s   and 
floating  up  the  eurrent  to  the  north  shore.  We  may  follow  \wv 
there  to  the  seven  ehapels  on  the  mountain  where  she  and  her 
attendant  sleep  and  find  food  convenient  for  them  in   the 
bread  and  roasted  birds  whicli  a  pious  devotee  is  accustomed 
to   place   upon   the   altar.     It  is   only  eighteen   years   since 
^Faisonneuve  landed,  but  Dauhic  has  on  Isle  St.    Bernard, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chateauguay,  a  strong  baronial  castle 
built  of  stone  Avith  lancet  windows,  and  we  follow  him  also 
with  wonder  as  he  steps  into  his  canoe  at  midnight  and  goes 
down  to  Montreal  by  the  Lachine  rapids,  evidently  his  usual 
route  to  town  ;    but  this  w'as  his  last  trip  down  for  he  was 
l)i"e]iaring  for  his  fight  at  the  Long  Sault.       In  like  manner 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  in  the  ''  Refugees,"  with  much  ingenuity 
rescues  some  Huguenots  at  Quebec  from  imprisonment  for 
their  faith.     A  fanatical  Franciscan  friar  tracks  them  up  the 
St.   LaAvrence  and  Richelieu  rivers  until   thev  find  refuce 
from  persecution  in  the  English  colonies.     This  is  hard  to 
bear  ;    for  Xew  France  is  the  only  region  where  there  has 
never  been  persecution  for  the  sake  of  religion.     The  only 
la     relating  to  Huguenots  was  that  they  could  not  winter  in 
'.he    country    without    pernussi(m,    ov    assemble    for    public 
^(»rsllip.     From  such  absurdities  as  these  we  must  look  to  our 
iiativi'  Avriters  to  protect  us.     It  is  enough  for  Edwin  and 
Angelina   to   harrow   our  feelings   with   their   woes   without 
harrowing  our  geography  and  history  also. 

Apart  from  the  choice  of  subject  mattcn*  the  prospect  for 
a  distiiu'tive  Canadian  school  of  literatui-c  is  not  bright  ;  and, 
in  truth,  any  provincial  narrowness  of  style  or  language  is 
not  desirable.  Our  writers  can  reflect  lustre  on  their 
country  only  when  they  venture  into  the  broad  world  of  our 
language   and   conquer   ]:ccognition   in   the   great   realm   of 
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Anglo-Saxon  Ic^'crs.  The  ureat  centres  of  our  race,  wliere 
are  to  be  won  the  groat  prizes  of  life,  nnist  always  attract 
the  brightest  and  most  ambitions  spirits.  One  of  onr  own 
people — a  sncc^'ssfnl  anthor  now  in  London,  writes  in  the 
"  Canadian  ^lagazinc  "  to  reproach  ns  for  nnder-estimating 
onrselves.  It  is  a  good  fanlt,  even  if  nncommon  among 
English  speakers.  Onr  yontli  are  nnlearning  it  ;  bnt  they 
will  not  grow  great  by  self-assertion,  only  by  performance. 
I  have  tried  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  of  our  retarded 
commencement — onr  growth  of  late  years  has  been  ra])id. 
We  have  to  gnard  against  materialism  and  to  watch  lest 
literature  hr  oppressed  by  the  pursuit  of  practical  science. 
AVe  see  the  w<  .•]''^'»s  toiling  and  we  hear  the  din,  but  the  world 
is  saved  by  tin  (!'•  umers  who  keep  the  int'.'ilect  of  nund\ind 
sane  and  sv.'oct  by  eoiiimnnion  with  the  ideal.  Canada  must 
not  regret  her  children  if  they  achieve  fanu'  in  other  lands. 
.Tohn  Bonner  and  William  (J.  Sewell  left  Quebec  long  ago 
for  the  "  Herald,"  and  "  TIar])er "  and  the  "  Xcw  York 
Times."  Lanigan  wrote  "  The  Akhound  of  Swat  "  one 
night  waiting  for  telegrams  in  the  "  World  "  olficc.  Xova 
Scotia  lost  John  Foster  Kirk,  who  completed  Prescott's  great 
task,  and  Simon  Xewcond),  of  the  United  States  Xavy 
1  )epartment.  Astronomer  and  ^fathematician.  From  Xew 
Brunswick  went  Professor  I)e  ^[illc  the  brilliant  author  of 
tliC  "Dodge  Club,"  (iieorg(>  Teall  the  archivist  and  leading 
wi'iter  of  South  Africa,  and  ^May  Agnes  FhMning,— a  story 
writer  who  for  nianv  vears  earne(l  with  her  ix'u  in  X(>w  \'ork 


an  income  as  large  as  that  of  a  cabinet  minister  at  Ottawa. 
From  Ivingston  went  (Irant  Allen  and  Prof.  (Jeorge  Komanes 
— the  latter  a  star  of  intellect  in  the  regions  of  the  higher 
science   where   it    touches   the    realm    of   metaphysics.      His 
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emature  death  was  buuented  as  a  loss  to  Cambridii'e  Fni- 


versitv.     1  could  tell  of  manv  others  if  there  were  time — but 
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We  read  that,  in  remote  ages,  the  followers  of  lVthag<»ras, 
and,  in  mediaeval  times,  the  adejits  of  tiie    lu»sv  Cvo^h  had 
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the  power  of  separatiu<i,'  at  will  tlieii'  »oul.s  fn.mi  their  bodies  ; 
and  then  their  .spirits  would  travel  away  with  the  fjj)eed  of 
thuiight  and  hover  in  the  sernhlanee  of  stars  c.wr  far-oil"  lands. 
But  always  a  lono-  trail  of  faint  ])hosphoreseent  liii'ht  cdii- 
nected  the  shining  spirit  with  the  (piiet  body  in  which  its 
liiiht  was  born. 

So  it  is  with  ns — we  follow  wiili  interest  tlu^  fortnnes  of 
onr  countrymen — we  rejoice  in  their  advaneenient,  and  star 
after  star  mav  leave  ns,  but  still  we  feel  that  their  success  is 
ours  and  some  faint  lustre  of  tlieii'  l)rilliance  (pickcns  with 
pride  the  lieart  of  their  motherland. 
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